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The Story 


ot a Novel 


By THomas WOLFE 


How “Look Homeward, Angel” came to be written 


GREAT editor, who is also a good 

friend of mine, told me about six 

months ago that he was sorry he had 
not kept a diary about the work that both 
of us were doing, the whole stroke, catch, 
flow, stop, and ending, the ten thousand fit- 
tings, changings, triumphs, and surrenders 
that went into the making of a book. This 
editor remarked that the whole experience 
was the most interesting he had known dur- 
ing the twenty-five years he had been a 
member of the publishing business. 

I propose to tell about this experience. I 
cannot tell anyone how to write books; I 
cannot attempt to give anyone rules whereby 
he will be enabled to get his books published 
or his stories accepted by high paying maga- 
zines. I am not a professional writer, not 
even a skilled writer; I am just a writer 
who is on the way to learning his profession 
and to discovering the line, the structure, 
and the articulation of the language which I 
must discover if I do the work I want to do. 
It is for just this reason, because I blunder, 
because every energy of my life and talent is 
still involved in this process of discovery, that 
I am speaking as I speak here. I am going to 
tell the way in which I wrote a book. It will 
be intensely personal. It was the most in- 
tense part of my life for several years. There 
is nothing very literary about it. It is a story 





of sweat and pain and despair and partial 
achievement. I don’t know how to write a 
story yet. I don’t know how to write a novel 
yet. But I have learned something about 
myself and about the work of writing, and 
if I can, I am going to try to tell what it is. 

I don’t know when it occurred to me 
first that I would be a writer. I suppose 
that like a great many other children in this 
country of my generation, I may have 
thought that it would be a fine thing be- 
cause a writer was a man like Lord Byron 
or Lord Tennyson or Longfellow or Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. A writer was a man who 
was far away like these people I have men- 
tioned, and since I was myself an American 
and an American not of the wealthy or uni- 
versity going sort of people, it seemed to me 
that a writer was a man from a kind of 
remote people that I could never approach. 
I don’t know how I became a writer, but I 
think it was because of a certain force in me 
that had to write and that finally burst 
through and found a channel. My people 
were of the working class of people. My 
father, a stonecutter, was a man with a great 
respect and veneration for literature. 

He sent me to college, to the state uni- 
versity. The desire to write which had been 
strong during all my days in high school, 
grew stronger still. I was editor of the 
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college paper, the college magazine, etc., and 
in my last year or two I was a member of a 
course in playwriting which had just been 
established there. I wrote several little one- 
act plays, still thinking I would become a 
lawyer or a newspaper man, never daring 
to believe I could seriously become a writer. 
Then I went to Harvard, wrote some more 
plays there, became obsessed with the idea 
that I had to be a playwright, left Harvard, 
had my plays rejected, and finally in the 
autumn of 1926, how, why, or in what man- 
ner I have never exactly been able to deter- 
mine, I began to write my first book in Lon- 
don. I was living all alone at that time. I 
had two rooms—a bedroom and a sitting 
room—in a little square in Chelsea in which 
all the houses had that familiar, smoked 
brick and cream-yellow-plaster look of Lon- 
don houses. They looked exactly alike. 

As I say, I was living alone at that time 
and in a foreign country. I did not know 
why I was there or what the direction of 
my life should be, and that was the way 
I began to write my book. I think that is 
one of the hardest times a writer goes 
through. There is no standard, no outward 
judgment, by which he can measure what 
he has done. By day I would write for hours 
in big ledgers which I had bought for the 
purpose ; then at night I would lie in bed 
and fold my hands behind my head and 
think of what I had done that day and hear 
the solid, leather footbeat of the London 
bobby as he came by my window, and re- 
member that I was born in North Carolina 
and wonder why the hell I was now in Lon- 
don lying in the darkened bed. I would 
get a great, hollow, utterly futile feeling in- 
side me, and then I would get up and switch 
on the light and read the words I had writ- 
ten that day, and then I would wonder: why 
am I here now? why have I come? I worked 
there every day with such feelings as I have 
described, and came back to America in the 
winter and worked here. I would teach all 
day and write all night, and finally about 
two and a half years after I had begun the 
book in London, I finished it in New York. 

I should like to tell about this, too. I was 
very young at the time, and I had the kind 
of wild, exultant vigor which a man has at 


that period of his life. The book took hold 





of me and possessed me. In a way, I think 
it shaped itself. Like every young man, I 
was strongly under the influence of writers 
I admired. One of the chief writers at that 
time was Mr. James Joyce with his book 
“Ulysses.” The book that I was writing was 
much influenced, I believe, by his own book, 
and yet the powerful energy and fire of my 
own youth played over and, I think, pos- 
sessed it all. Like Mr. Joyce, I wrote about 
things that I had known, the immediate 
life and experience that had been familiar 
to me in my childhood. Unlike Mr. Joyce, 
I had no literary experience. I had never 
had anything published before. My feeling 
toward writers, publishers, books, that whole 
fabulous far-away world, was almost as ro- 
mantically unreal as when I was a child. 
And yet my book, the characters with which 
I had peopled it, the color and the weather 
of the universe which I had created, had 
possessed me, and so I wrote and wrote with 
that bright flame with which a young man 
writes who never has been published, and 
who yet is sure all will be good and must 
go well. This is a curious thing and hard 
to tell about, yet easy to understand in every 
writer's mind. I wanted fame, as every 
youth who ever wrote must want it, and yet 
fame was a shining, bright, and most uncer- 
tain thing. 

The book was finished in my _ twenty- 
eighth year. I knew no publishers and no 
writers. A friend of mine took the huge 
manuscript — it was about 350,000 words 
long—and sent it to a publisher whom she 
knew. In a few days, a week or two, I re- 
ceived an answer from this man saying that 
the book could not be published. The gist 
of what he said was that his house had pub- 
lished several books like it the year before, 
that all of them had failed, and that, fur- 
ther, the book in its present form was so 
amateurish, autobiographical, and unskilful 
that a publisher could not risk a chance on 
it. I was, myself, so depressed and weary 
by this time, the illusion of creation which 
had sustained me for two and a half years 
had so far worn off, that I believed what the 
man said. I was a teacher in one of New 
York’s universities, and when the year came 
to a close, I went abroad. It was only after 
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I had been abroad almost six months that 
news came to me from another publisher in 
America that he had read my manuscript 
and would like to talk to me about it as soon 
as I came home. 


I came home on New Year’s Day that 
year. The next day I called up the publisher 
who had written me. He asked me if I would 
come to his office and talk to him. I went 
at once, and before I had left his office that 
morning, I had signed a contract and had 
a check for five hundred dollars in my hand. 

It was the first time, so far as I can re- 
member, that anyone had concretely sug- 
gested to me that anything I had written 
was worth as much as fifteen cents, and 
I know that I left the publisher’s office that 
day and entered into the great swarm of 
men and women who passed constantly 
along Fifth Avenue at Forty-eighth Street 
and that presently I found myself at a Hun- 
dred and Tenth Street, and from that day 
to this I have never known how I got there. 


OR the next six or eight months I taught 
at the university and worked upon the 
manuscript of my book with this great edi- 
tor. The book appeared in the month of 
October, 1929. The whole experience still 
had elements of that dream-like terror and 
unreality that writing had had for me when 
I had first begun it seriously and had lain 
in my room in London with my hands below 
my head and thought why am I here now? 
The awful, utter nakedness of print, that 
thing which is for all of us so namelessly 
akin to shame, came closer day by day. That 
I had wanted this exposure, I could not be- 
lieve. It seemed to me that I had shame- 
lessly exposed myself and yet that subtle 
drug of my desire and my creating held me 
with a serpent’s eye, and I could do no 
other. I turned at last to this editor*.who 
had worked with me and found me, and I 
asked him if he could foretell the end and 
verdict of my labor. He said that he would 
rather tell me nothing, that he could not 
prophesy or know what profit I would have. 
He said, “All that I know is that they can- 
not let it go, they cannot ignore it. The book 
will find its way.” 





*Maxwell Perkins, editor, Scribner’s. 





And that fairly describes what happened. 
I have read in recent months that this first 
book was received with what is called a 
“storm of critical applause,” but this really 
did not happen. It got some wonderful re- 
views in some places; it got some unfavor- 
able reviews in others, but it unquestionably 
did have a good reception for a first book, 
and what was best of all, as time went on, 
it continued to make friends among people 
who read books. It continued to sell over 
a period of four or five years in the pub- 
lisher’s edition, and later in a cheaper edi- 
tion, The Modern Library, it renewed its 
life and began to sell again. The upshot 
of it was that after the publication of this 
book in the autumn of 1929, I found my- 
self with a position as a writer. 

And here one of the first of my great 
lessons as a writer began. 

Up to this time I had been a young man 
who wanted to be a writer more than any- 
thing on earth and who had created his 
first book in the great blaze of illusion which 
a young writer must feel when he has no 
evidence except his hope to drive him on. 
Now, in a certain measure, this had changed. 
I had been a writer in hope and in desire 
before and now I was a writer in fact. I 
would read about myself, for example, as 
one of the “younger American writers.” I 
was a person who, some of the critics said, 
was to be watched. They were looking for- 
ward to my future books with interest and 
with a certain amount of apprehension. 
Here, too, my education as a writer was in- 
creasing all the time. Now, indeed, I could 
hear myself discussed, and somehow the fact 
was far more formidable than I had dreamed 
that it could be. It worried me, confused 
me, gave me a strange feeling of guilt and 
responsibility. I was a young American 
writer, and they had hopes and fears about 
my future, and what would I do, or would 
it be anything, nothing, much, or little? 
Would the faults which they had found in 
my work grow worse or would I conquer 
them? Was I another flash in the pan? 
Would I come through? What would hap- 
pen to me? 

I let it worry me. I would go home at 
night and look around my room and see that 
morning’s coffee cup still unwashed and 
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books on the floor and a shirt where I had 
thrown it the night before and great stacks 
of manuscript and everything so common 
and familiar looking and so disorderly, and 
then I would think that I was now a young 
American writer ; that somehow I was prac- 
ticing an imposture on my readers and my 
critics because my shirt looked the way it 
did and my books and my bed—not, you 
understand, because they were disorderly, 
common, familiar, but just because they 
looked the way they did. 

But now another fact began to gnaw a 
way into my consciousness. 

The critics had begun to ask questions 
about the second book, and so now I had 
to think about the second one as well, I had 
always wanted to think about the second 
one and the thirty-second one and the fifty- 
second one. I had been so sure that I had 
a hundred books in me, that all of them 
would be good, that each of them would 
make me famous. But here again was a 
strange and jolting transition from wild hope 
and exultant conviction; and plain, blazing 
fact remained. Now that I had actually 
written one book and THEY, the actual 
readers and the critics who had read it, were 
looking for a second, I was up against it. 
I was not up against it the way I dreaded, 
I was just up against it cold and hard as one 
comes up against a wall. I was a writer. 
I had made the writer’s life my life; there 
was no going back; I had to go on. What 
could I do? After the first book there had 
to be a second book. What was the second 
book to be about? Where would it come 
from? 

This inexorable fact, although it became 
more and more pressing, did not bother me 
so much at first. Rather I was concerned 
with many other things that had to do with 
the publication of that first book, and as 
before, I had foreseen none of them. In 
the first place, I had not foreseen one fact 
which becomes absolutely plain after a man 
has written a book, but which he cannot 
foresee until he has written one. This fact 
is that one writes a book not in order to 
remember it, but in order to forget it, and 
now this fact was evident. As soon as the 
book was in print, I began to forget about 
it, I wanted to forget about it, I didn’t want 





people to talk to me or question me about it. 
I just wanted them to leave me alone and 
shut up about it. And yet I longed des. 
perately for my book’s success. I wanted 
it to have the position of proud esteem and 
honor in the world that I longed for it to 
have—I wanted, in short, to be a successful 
and a famous man, and I wanted to lead 
the same kind of obscure and private life I'd 
always had and not to be told about my 
fame and success. 

From this problem, another painful and 
difficult situation was produced. I had writ- 
ten my book, more or less, directly from the 
experience of my own life, and, furthermore, 
I now think that I may have written it with 
a certain naked intensity of spirit which is 
likely to characterize the earliest work of a 
young writer. At any rate, I can honestly 
say that I did not foresee what was to hap- 
pen. I was surprised not only by the kind 
of response my book had with the critics and 
the general public, I was most of all sur- 
prised with the response it had in my native 
town.* 

I thought there might be a hundred peo- 
ple in that town who would read the book, 
but if there were a hundred outside of the 
negro population, the blind, and the posi- 
tively illiterate who did not read it, I do 
not know where they are. For months the 
town seethed with a fury of resentment 
which I had not believed possible. The book 
was denounced from the pulpit by the min- 
isters of the leading churches. Men col- 
lected on street corners to denounce it. For 
weeks the women’s clubs, bridge parties, 
teas, receptions, book clubs, the whole com- 
plex fabric of a small town’s social life was 
absorbed by an outraged clamor. I received 
anonymous letters full of vilification and 
abuse, one which threatened to kill me if I 
came back home, others which were merely 
obscene. One venerable old lady, whom I 
had known all my life, wrote me that al- 
though she had never believed in lynch law, 
she would do nothing to prevent a mob from 
dragging my “big overgrown karkus” across 
the public square. She informed me further, 
that my mother had taken to her bed “as 
white as a ghost” and would “never rise 
from it again.” 





*Asheville, N. C. 
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There were many other venomous attacks 
from my home town and for the first time 
I learned another lesson which every young 
writer has got to learn. And that lesson is 
the naked, blazing power of print. At that 
time it was for me a bewildering and al- 
most overwhelming situation. My joy at the 
success Of my book was mixed with bitter 
chagrin at its reception in my native town. 
And yet I think I learned something from 
that experience, too. For the first time I 
was forced to consider squarely this prob- 
lem: where does the material of an artist 
come from? What are the proper uses of 
that material, and how far must his freedom 
in the use of that material be controlled by 
his responsibility as a member of society? 
This is a difficult problem, and I have by 
no means come to the bottom of it yet. Per- 
haps I never will, but as a result of all the 
distress which I suffered at that time and 
which others may have suffered on account 
of me, I have done much thinking and ar- 
rived at certain conclusions. 


My book was what is often referred to as 
an autobiographical novel. I protested 
against this term in a preface to the book 
upon the grounds that any serious work of 
creation is of necessity autobiographical and 
that few more autobiographical works than 
“Gulliver’s Travels” have ever been written. 
I added that Dr. Johnson had remarked that 
aman might turn over half the volumes in 
his library to make a single book, and that 
in a similar way, a novelist might turn over 
half the characters in his native town to 
make a single figure for his novel. In spite 
of this the people in my native town were 
not persuaded or appeased, and the charge 
of autobiography was brought against me 
in many other places. 


My conviction is that all serious creative 
work must be at bottom autobiographical, 
and that a man must use the material and 
experience of his own life if he is to create 
anything that has substantial value. But I 
also believe now that the young writer is 
often led through inexperience to a use of 
the materials of life which are, perhaps, 
somewhat too naked and direct for the pur- 
pose of a work of art. The thing a young 
writer is likely to do is to confuse the limits 
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between actuality and reality. He tends un- 
consciously to describe an event in such a 
way because it actually happened that way, 
and from an artistic point of view, I can 
now see that this is wrong. It is not, for 
example, important that one remembers a 
beautiful woman of easy virtue as having 
come from the state of Kentucky in the year 
1907. She could perfectly well have come 
from Idaho or Texas or Nova Scotia. The 
important thing really is only to express as 
well as possible the character and quality 
of the beautiful woman of easy virtue. But 
the young writer, chained to fact and to his 
own experience, as yet unliberated by ma- 
turity, is likely to argue, “she must be de- 
scribed as coming from Kentucky because 
that is where she actually did come from.” 

In spite of this, it is impossible for a man 
who has the stuff of creation in him to make 
a literal transcription of his own experience. 
Everything in a work of art is changed and 
transfigured by the personality of the artist. 
And as far as my own first book is con- 
cerned, I can truthfully say that I do not 
believe that there is a single page of it that 
is true to fact. And from this circumstance, 
also, I learned another curious thing about 
writing. For although my book was not 
true to fact, it was true to the general ex- 
perience of the town I came from and I 
hope, of course, to the general experience of 
all men living. The best way I can describe 
the situation is this: it was as if I were a 
sculptor who had found a certain kind of 
clay with which to model. Now a farmer 
who knew well the neighborhood from which 
this clay had come might pass by and find 
the sculptor at his work and say to him, “I 
know the farm from which you got that 
clay.” But it would be unfair of him to 
say, “I know the figure, too.” Now I think 
what happened in my native town is that 
having seen the clay, they became imme- 
diately convinced that they recognized the 
figure, too, and the results of this miscon- 
ception were painful and ludicrous. 

It was my experience to be assured by 
people from my native town that they re- 
membered incidents from my book, which 
so far as I know had no historical basis 
whatever. For example, there was one scene 
in the book in which a stonecutter is repre- 
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sented as selling to a notorious woman of 
the town a statue of a marble angel which 
he has treasured for many years. So far as 
I know, there was no basis in fact for this 
story, and yet I was informed by several 
people later that they not only remembered 
the incident perfectly, but had actually been 
witnesses to the transaction. 

Nor was this the end of the story. I heard 
that one of the newspapers sent a reporter 
and a photographer to the cemetery and a 
photograph was printed in the paper with 
a statement to the effect that the angel was 
the now famous angel which has stood upon 
the stonecutter’s porch for so many years 
and had given the title to my book. The 
unfortunate part of this proceeding was that 
I had never seen or heard of this angel be- 
fore, and that this angel was, in fact, erected 
over the grave of a well known Methodist 
lady who had died a few years before and 
that her indignant family had immediately 
written the paper to demand a retraction of 
its story, saying that their mother had been 
in no way connected with the infamous book 
or the infamous angel which had given the 
infamous book its name. Such, then, were 
some of the unforeseen difficulties with 
which I was confronted after the publication 
of my first book. 


ONTH was passing into month, I had 
had a success. The way was opened 
to me. There was only one thing for me to 
do and that was work, and I was spending 
my time consuming myself with anger, grief, 
and useless passion about the reception the 
book had had in my native town, or wasting 
myself again in exuberant elation because 
of the critics and the readers’ praise, or in 
anguish and bitterness because of their ridi- 
cule. For the first time I saw not only that 
the artist must live and sweat and love and 
suffer and enjoy as other men, but that the 
artist must also work as other men and that 
furthermore, he must work even while these 
common events of life are going on. 


It seems a simple and banal assertion, but 
I learned it hardly, and in one of the worst 
moments of my life. There is no such thing 
as an artistic vacuum; there is no such thing 
as a time when the artist may work in a 
delightful atmosphere, free of agony that 
other men must know, or if the artist ever 
does find such a time, it is something not to 
be hoped for, something not to be sought 
for definitely. 

At any rate, while my life and energy 
were absorbed in the emotional vortex which 
my first book had created, I was getting al- 
most no work done on the second. And 
now I was faced with another fundamental 
problem which every young writer must 
meet squarely if he is to continue. How is 
a man to get his writing done? How long 
should he work at writing? and how often? 
What kind of method, if any, must he find 
in following his work? I suddenly found 
myself face to face with the grim necessity 
of constant, daily work. And as simple as 
this discovery may seem to everyone, I was 
not prepared for it. 

A young writer without a public does not 
feel the sense of necessity, the pressure of 
time, as does the writer who has been pub- 
lished and who must now begin to think 
of time schedules, publishing seasons, the 
completion of his next book. I realized sud- 
denly with a sense of definite shock that I 
had let six months go by since the publica- 
tion of my first book and that, save for a 
great many notes and fragments, I had done 
nothing. Meanwhile, the book continued 
to sell slowly but steadily, and in February, 
1930, about five months after its publica- 
tion, I found it possible to resign from the 
faculty of New York University and devote 
my full time to the preparation of a second 
book. That spring I was also fortunate 
enough to be awarded the Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship which would enable me to live and 
work abroad for a year. And accordingly 
I began work on “Of Time and the River.” 


(c) Saturday Review of Literature. 
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Author, Author! 


By W. THORNTON MARTIN 


Associate Editor, The Saturday Evening Post. Author of fiction in Vanity Fair, 
and fifteen shorts and a serial in the Post. 


HE disappointment pressed down on 
him and the dull leaden sick feeling 
rose from somewhere inside of him up 
to his brain. He felt futile and helpless. He 
tried to reason with himself about it; he 
said to himself: “He doesn’t know a good 
story when he sees one. Maybe he’s wrong 
about it. Maybe if I show it to someone 
else they will like it.” 
Before, when they had turned down the 


Then along about six thirty he would put 
on his coat and vest and tie and go out 
through the manufacturing end of the 
building, through all of the presses sucking 
rolls of paper into themselves and through 
the men folding the pages with old silk 
stockings on their arms to keep from getting 
paper cuts, and under the hissing atomizers 
in the ceiling to keep th humidity even, and 
down the elevator and over to the Automat. 





football story, he He would look at the 
filed with a roaring menu and pick out 
rage and anger of To working authors, experiences are food that wouldn’t 
resentment. He sat but grist for the literary mill. Often this draw the blood to the 
down and wrote an- characteristic grows into a habit so stomach and away 


other football story to 
show them. He had 
worked all one Wed- 
nesday night and all 
one Thursday and all 
Thursday night, writ- 
ing furiously, surely, 
with no hesitation or 


emotions. 


successful writer. 





deadly that the author finds himself for- 
ever unable to shut himself off from his 
working mind. Many a writer, bowed in he 
grief over the loss of a friend, finds to 
his consternation that he is clocking his 
Both the cross and the hall- 
mark of the profession, the use of all 
and everything as eventual material for 
literary work, is part and parcel of the 


from the brain. Then 
would go_ back 
past the presses and 
work until ten forty. 
He would sit in the 
eleven o'clock train 
and put his forehead 
against the window 








doubt. .And_ Stein- 

metz, the editor, had said: “This story has 
movement. It gets somewhere in a hurry. 
All we’ve got to au is to turn down one of 
Bob’s yarns and he gets sore and whips out 
a lulu.” Only he couldn’t feel that way 
now. He wasn’t sore, he was just sunk, and 
the fight had gone out of him. 

He had worked for three weeks at nights 
and week-ends. They had cleared out of 
the office at five o’clock, all of them, leaving 
him there to take off his coat and vest and 
belt and tie and roll up his sleeves and 
twist paper into the typewriter and work. 
He had made a joke of it. He said: “At 
five o’clock I start working for myself.” 
And they would say: “Listen to him. He 
sits there pecking at a typewriter and calls 
it work,” 


and sleep fitfully, 
waking up at every stop and wondering if 
some day the train would give a jerk and his 
head would go through the glass pane and 
cut his eye and a hole under his chin and 
shave his ears off. 

Evvey would meet him at the station and 
he would go home irritable and tired and 
ready to fight over the things Evvey hadn’t 
done that she should have done, like have 
Marjorie’s shoes built up at the shoemaker’s 
to cure the knock-knees, and buy new elec- 
tric light globes, and send his suit to the 
pressers. He would sit in the big chair and 
say, “I guess I'll go to bed,” but he 
wouldn’t go to bed just then. He would 
just sit there looking blankly ahead of him 
across the room, not feeling like moving, 
ever. Then at last he would get a glass of 
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milk from the ice box to drink, and when he 
woke up hours later in the arm chair with the 
backache, get into bed sighing and grunting 
with pleasure at its softness, and put one of 
the pillows under his right kidney to keep 
the backache away. 


This time he had worked hardest of all. 
He had worked to one o’clock last night, 
and spent the night at the hotel because the 
last train had gone home. The hotel bed 
was hard and he had only one pillow, and 
he had been too tired to sleep well. He had 
gotten up around three o’clock to take a hot 
bath. But the hot bath hadn’t helped him. 
After the bath he lay there pulling the 
covers up and pushing them away again, 
and thinking about the new angles he had 
put into Steinmetz’s plot. 


Steinmetz had thought up the idea. Stein- 
metz had gone down to the Maryland Cup 
and had come back all excited about it, and 
had worked out a six-page synopsis for him 
to follow. He had tried to build up the sus- 
pense and the atmosphere and the flavor 
and the background, and make the people 
come real and alive and fix it so the reader 
would really care whether they worked it 
out O. K. or not, and so now Steinmetz had 
read it and had called him on the telephone 
to tell him it was lousy. 

A stenographer had typed it and given it 
to Steinmetz and Steinmetz had taken it 
home to read it. He had sat there at the end 
of the table waiting for the phone to ring 
and looking at Evvey’s empty chair at the 
other end of the table. Evvey had gone 
down to the shore to pick out a cottage that 
wouldn’t cost too much; and now he would 
have to tell her she couldn’t take the cottage 
when she came back all full of how she had 
argued the man down from one hundred 
and fifty a month to one twenty-five. 


He had gone to the phone expecting 
Steinmetz to say, “Boy, it’s swell. I liked it.” 
And Steinmetz had said: “I’ve read it and 
I might as well be honest with you. I think 
it’s a flop.” 


The pork chops and French fries and 
spinach had jumped up in the bottom of his 
throat, and he had hung on to the phone 
tight, and said, trying to make his voice 
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right: “What didn’t you like about it” 
And Steinmetz had said: “I think your 
Southern Colonel is phoney. I don’t think 
your race packs any wallop. I don’t think 
you built up how dangerous the race was, 
and I don’t like all of those interruptions 
where you have the Colonel stop and drink 
his julep. I thought you would do it like 
Martell does and have some opening con- 
versation, and then tell your story right 
through.” 


Then he had said, “Rot, Paul, that’s a 
darn good story.” And he was disgusted 
and mad at himself now for saying that. He 
should have said: “O. K., Paul, if that’s the 
way you feel about it, O. K.” And Stein. 
metz had said, “You’ve written some good 
stuff, and I didn’t see how you could fail 
on this set-up, but I might as well be 
honest—I think it’s pretty bad.” 


E sat there in the living room thinking 

about how this was Tuesday, and how 
he and Evvey and little Peter and Mar- 
jorie were going away Friday to the shore 
and how now they weren’t going any more, 
and he didn’t even feel like going out in the 
kitchen and getting some ice cubes out and 
having a drink. He wanted Evvey to be 
there and tell him, “Honey, Steinmetz is 
wrong. He doesn’t know everything.” And 
he would feel better and think maybe it 
wasn’t as bad as Steinmetz said. But Evvey 
was down at the shore, and he was alone 
and feeling low, and empty of bounce and 
resilience and sitting there knowing Stein- 
metz was right and it was lousy; and 
maybe he was all written out and through 
and washed up. Maybe he just couldn’t 
write any more. He had seen this happen 
to lots. There was that man up at Princeton 
who had sold twelve stories, and had sud- 
denly folded up and couldn’t sell any more; 
and there was that man down in Texas 
who wrote the railroad stories, and when 
he had written eight railroad stories he was 
all done. He kept writing them, but they 
didn’t sell and he had written faster and 
faster, and the stories got worse and worse. 
Look at Kipling, he thought. 


Maybe it meant he would have to keep 
on the rest of his life living on just his salary 
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and nothing else extra coming in, and then 
maybe losing his job; and where the hell 
would he be? 

He thought: “I can’t sit here like this. I'll 
get the screaming meemies ; I got to get out 
of here and go see somebody.” He thought 
of calling the Collinses but the idea of lis- 
tening to them talk and trying to act like 
nothing had happened was too much. He 
dropped the idea. 


He would sit there, and after a while he 
would go up to bed and lie there in the dark 
worrying about it; and that awful sunk, 
lost, futile feeling in his stomach. And he 
couldn’t go over to Evvey’s bed and crawl in 
with her and hold her and get some comfort 
out of feeling her warm and solid, breathing 
deep and sleepy. And suddenly he began to 
think, “Suppose I didn’t have Evwvey at all. 
Suppose she were dead, then I wouldn’t 
have anybody. I don’t really have any close 
friends that I can sit with and feel com- 
forted being with them when I feel low.” 


Then he thought of the children Mar- 
jorie and Peter, and called them in. He 
said: “Come on in and play with Daddy. 
I'll lie on the divan, and you can lie there 
with me, and we can pretend we’re camp- 
ing.” And Peter said, “We want to play 
outside, Daddy. We don’t want to lie on 
the divan.” And he said: “Please. I want 
you to.” And Peter had lain there with him, 
stiff, awkward, and poised, inside of his 
summer seersucker, ready for release so that 
he could go out. And Marjorie said: “I’m 
not going to stay, Daddy. I’m going outside 
to play.” Looking at him bright-eyed, ex- 
amining him with eyes like a bird’s, hard 
and cruel, he thought. Already, when she’s 
only three, she knows she can hurt me, and 
she is hard and not sentimental and soft 
like I am. 

Peter watched her go out and close the 
door, and turned restlessly on his arm and 
shoulder. He was uncomfortable, holding 
Peter; but he said nothing because if he 
did Peter would take it as permission to go 
away from him. 


Marjorie called to the dog outside, and 
Peter raised his head to listen. 

“Please, Daddy,” he said, “may I go 
now?” And he had said, “O. K., son,” feel- 
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ing as if he were indeed bereft and alone and 
covered with an unseen leprosy, repellant to 
even his children, feeling sick with self-pity, 
flimsy new-born hopes and old stale hopes, 
crashing down around his ears. 

Peter had jumped up, not looking back 
as he went. “He’s glad to leave me,” he 
thought. He lay there with the stuffing of 
the divan making his back sweat a little, and 
wished he were dead. 

His eyes moved in his head, his head not 
moving, until they rested upon the type- 
writer on the bridge table in the corner, the 
stack of yellow paper beside it, and the 
whiskey muddler with Jack Dempsey Res- 
taurant on it, and the two rejected manu- 
scripts still in their slitted manila envelopes 
lying there. 

Last year they had said of his second foot- 
ball story, “This has got something you 
never showed before,” and he had thought 
that maybe he had written straight from his 
guts, not stopping to think because then he 
would have realized how much he hurt in- 
side and he would have been self-conscious 
about it. 

Then he had laughed, feeling the check 
for it in his inside coat pocket, knowing it 
was there. Now he remembered what they 
had said. 

He felt empty, but full of pain. It was as 
if Steinmetz had hit him in the stomach 
when he was standing there relaxed, his un- 
expecting stomach sagging, a stunning blow 
with intention to hurt. The way Houdini 
had died. 

Maybe if he could get some of it down 
on paper, maybe if he could strain it 
through a typewriter ribbon it would be 
strong, sinewy, muscular prose with a sharp 
validity, because once in a bull session a 
man had said: “If you would be really hon- 
est and don’t pull your punches in what you 
write, really honest, that is, why you’ve got 
it right there by the tail.” 

Slowly, hating the clattering instrument, 
he sat down, and placing a double sheet of 
paper in it, wrote: 


"THE disappointment pressed down on 
him and the dull leaden sick feeling 

rose from somewhere inside of him up to 
his brain and through his brain. . . . 








The Steady Flame 


By LaurENCE D’OrsAy 


ERE are some sentences from typical 

letters on my desk, such as come 

daily to the editor of Wrirer’s Dr- 
GEST, the editors of fiction magazines, popu- 
lar professional authors, and other persons 
supposed to be able and possibly willing to 
help inexperienced writers break into the 
literary business : 


“Judging by these specimens of my 
work, do you think I shall soon become 
a successful writer, a real money-maker ?” 

“How long will it be before I am 
making a good living out of my writ- 
ing, so that I can throw up my job 
which is uncongenial. I want to give 
all my time to literary work.” 

“My schooling was neglected from 
force of circumstances, and I fear my 
education is not good enough to enable 
me to write stories as they should be 
written. Isn’t this a fatal handicap?” 

“There are far too many people try- 
ing to write these days, and therefore 
the competition is too keen. Although 
there are so many markets, so many 
thousands of pages of fiction printed 
every day, isn’t it true that they have 
room for the work of a comparatively 
small proportion of the persons who sub- 
mit scripts to editors?” 

“I am wildly enthusiastic over my 
writing.” 

“I am deeply discouraged about my 
writing.” 


I wish to be truthful, sensible, and helpful 
in a brief consideration of these common 
hopes and fears of the novice—the man or 





woman who has not yet sold any literary 
work, or not yet sold enough to be called 
fairly successful. Look at the last two quoted 
sentences first, because the whole problem 
of winning success in authorship or any other 
line of work really hinges upon them. They 
are the Jekyll and the Hyde of human aspir- 
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ation and effort, the two sides of the same 
shield. Evict both Jekyll and Hyde from 
your mind. If you don’t, Hyde is almost 
sure to conquer Jekyll. 

Above all, never be 
writing. 


enthusiastic about 


At first glance, this bit of advice may 
seem both startling and stupid, but I give it 
flatly to all who wish to succeed. Just think 
carefully what enthusiasm is. One of those 
beautiful words which are the curses of 
humanity, responsible for the woes of the 
world; one of the eternal enemies of com- 
mon sense; one of the devils of language 
and life that come to us in the garb of shin- 
ing angels. 

My dictionary defines “enthusiast” thus: 

“One who is filled with enthusiasm; one 
who thinks himself to be inspired ; a vision- 
ary; a fanatic.” 

The lexicographer wasn’t fooled by the 
angelic garb. He saw the devil. 

Very few enthusiasts remain enthusiastic 
when they find that the price of making 
their dreams come true is steady, careful, 
self-respecting, persistent work. The man or 
woman “wildly enthusiastic” in one letter is 
likely to be “deeply discouraged” in the next. 
Enthusiasm is one extreme of a mercurial 
temperament that blows hot and cold, and 
finally stays cold. The rocket goes up in 
ephemeral glory, so brief that it is hardly 
real in human eyes and memories. The 
stick falls to earth and stays there. 


But the vestal flame of ancient days was 
very different. That was tended every hour, 
day in and day out, generation after genera- 
tion. It had a definite, settled purpose—the 
Roman worship of the goddess Vesta, the 
Roman belief that upon her favor depended 
the luck of their nation, the power, prosper- 
ity, and happiness of their empire. 

In place of enthusiasm, I suggest steady 
purpose, the only thing that takes one any- 
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where in this hard world and enables one to 
do whatever may seem to be worth doing. 
If you have the steady purpose to become a 
successful author, you will not ask other 
people whether you can become one. I 
never yet met a young man who asked others 
whether he could learn to be a doctor, den- 
tist, lawyer, or engineer, and establish him- 
self in practice after he had learned. It is 
taken for granted that mastering such pro- 
fessions must be a matter of steady purpose 
and hard, persistent work. A man counts 
that cost and is willing to pay it if he makes 
up his mind to enter any profession—except 
authorship. He weighs in the other scale 
the satisfactory rewards the profession gives 
to practitioners of fair capability, depend- 
able knowledge, and adequate skill, and also 
the great prizes which it offers to those far 
above the average of mediocre adequacy. 

Such rewards and prizes, financial and 
otherwise, are much greater in authorship 
than other professions. Yet there is no other 
line of work in which steady purpose is so 
often lacking on the part of those who wish 
to follow it and gain a happy, prosperous 
life by it. All popular and famous authors 
have become what they are only by virtue 
of steady purpose and consequent refusal to 
yield to discouragement. 

Such questions as, “Do you think I'll be- 
come a successful writer soon?” and “How 
long will it be before I am making a good 
living out of my writing?” cannot be an- 
swered as definitely as the questioners desire 
and, at the same time, honestly and sensibly. 
Nobody can tell whether another person will 
actually become a successful writer, earning 
a steady income or a large fortune, even 
when he has the essential qualifications in 
so far as the ability to write a readable and 
interesting story is concerned. This depends 
not only upon the chances of fortune, which 
may be averaged more or less, but still more 
upon an unknown quantity—the man him- 
self as he will be in the future. Perhaps I 
had better be personal about it, as that is the 
way the truth can be most clearly put. 

Like editors and other experts in market- 
able literary matter, I can tell some persons 
quite definitely that their stories do not dis- 
close any trace of those essential qualifica- 
tions of mind, spirit, and facility, and that 
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it seems unlikely they will ever acquire them. 
I don’t hestitate to say this daily in cases 
where I believe it should be said. 

However, nobody has a right to tell a man 
that he cannot hope to write well and suc- 
cessfully, no matter how hard he works, if his 
handicaps and inadequacies are such as may 
be overcome and remedied. I feel very 
strongly on this point because I have seen so 
many cases of real success being won in spite 
of the fact that most persons would have 
said, “It’s hopeless and ridiculous for that 
chap to try to write,” if they had read his 
early manuscripts. (Incidentally, I have also 
seen many scores of stories in print in good 
magazines after persons who imagined them- 
selves to be good judges had said “It would 
be silly to send that yarn anywhere, for 
everything’s wrong with it and no editor 
would buy it.” This is usually said because 
the pontifical judge is thinking in terms of 
Harper’s, the Post, Story, or some other 
magazine he swears by, is too hidebound to 
realize that what does not suit a particular 
market may suit others with somewhat diff- 
erent requirements, preferences, and stand- 
ards. ) 

Some years ago a certain woman might 
have been called semi-illiterate without in- 
justice, for she could not write a single para- 
graph of fair English composition and sel- 
dom wrote a short sentence without errors 
that a schoolgirl should not make. Her 
name is now well known to readers. She 
has long been one of the love-pulp regulars, 
and sometimes hits high-class smooth paper 
magazines. She was sensible enough to take 
advice to remedy her lack of schooling first, 
and then, having mastered English composi- 
tion, she worked hard to gain literary facility 
and technique. She looked at all her prob- 
lems, from getting elementary groundwork 
onwards, in the light of steady purpose and 
strong common sense. Therefore she has 
enjoyed her reward for years, and will prob- 
ably enjoy it for the rest of her life. ° 

A foreign immigrant wrote some early 
stories which were utterly unintelligible be- 
cause he made an unholy muddle of Eng- 
lish, not yet understanding it properly. In- 
deed, his English was so poor that I did not 
write to him in our language, fearing he 
would be unable to follow me if I did. I 
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sent him a letter in his native tongue, which 
I happen to speak. That was a case where 
the person might, with apparent reason, have 
been told it was hopeless for him to try to 
write for readers in this country. I advised 
him to devote all his spare time and effort 
to mastering English and its literary uses be- 
fore trying to write stories in it. He took the 
advice. In less than two years he was the 
author of a novel that sold widely, as well 
as many articles in the magazines. 

Konrad Bercovici, Achmed Abdullah, 
Louis Adamic, and the late Joseph Conrad are 
shining examples of how one may overcome 
the tremendous handicap of writing in a 
foreign language. Many people would have 
said to them, “How foolish you are to think 
of becoming a writer for English-speaking 
readers when you can’t even talk or write 
English intelligibly!” Some persons, prob- 
ably, did say that very thing to them. But 
they succeeded because they had the steady 
purpose which overcomes handicaps and 
remedies inadequacies. 

If a writer has the essential qualifications 
of mind and spirit to which I have referred, 
including ability and willingness to conquer 
his present individual handicaps, then it is 
up to the writer himself. Such a person 
may well ask: “What do you think of my 
possibilities of becoming a successful writer?” 
Taking into account the promise shown, the 
honest reply must be that the winning of 
literary success is possible, probable, and as 
reasonably certain as the winning of any 
professional success can ever be, if that writer 
is willing to work hard enough, long enough, 
and in a practical spirit dominated by pur- 
pose, rather than by a temperament which 
seesaws between enthusiasm and discourage- 
ment. 

Is lack of schooling a fatal handicap? 
Surely I have answered that by proving how 
the very lack of the writer’s medium, the 
language, may be remedied. If a foreigner 
can do that, why can’t an American learn 
things after those dear old golden schooldays, 
however brief they may have been? There 
is perhaps only one fatal handicap—the lazy 
inertia that allows handicaps to remain han- 
dicaps. I speak, of course, of people who 


have the mind and spirit that make writing 
a reasonable effort. There are others who 
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have permitted themselves to become im- 
possible creatures, out of step and out of 
sympathy with their fellows. Their handi- 
caps are hardly ever overcome, for they 
haven’t the sense to see what’s wrong with 
them as human beings even when they are 
frankly told. 

“Do I appear to have natural talent for 
story-spinning?” How many ask this ques- 
tion in one form or other! 

Well, I must confess I don’t know just 
what it means. It was put in an extreme way 
by a man who wrote to me the other day: 
“Of course, I realize that nobody can hope 
to sell stories unless he is blessed with the 
God-given genius that alone enables one to 
write acceptably for others. The only ques- 
tion, therefore, is whether I am so gifted, and 
I shall be obliged if you will answer it.” I 
told him that, as long as he clung to such 
false ideas, my answer must be “No.” 

I am profoundly skeptical of this hooey 
about “natural talent.” Remarks about “God- 
given genius” make me squirm, perhaps be- 
cause I know I haven’t any. But I’m in the 
big boat with the rest of the crew. Count- 
ing noses, I can’t see six living authors to 
whom God-given genius could be ascribed 
without being ridiculous. Even the few to 
whom it might be ascribed would probably 
be embarrassed and suspect silly flattery or 
an intention to poke fun at them. They 
know they have succeeded by hard work and 
persistence. 

Many people think George Bernard Shaw 
admits he is a genius, being misled by his 
cultivated flair for intelligent self-advertise- 
ment, his ability as a poseur. Yet Shaw 
himself, in a burst of candor, once said that 
anybody who had worked as hard as he did 
during the past twenty-five years would have 
reached his position in the literary world, 
and perhaps a higher one, because he con- 
sidered himself fundamentally rather more 
stupid than the average. 

No good writer is good because he has 
natural talent, because he was born with 
something not in the make-up of others. 
Every good writer is good because he ac- 
quired his talent and gradually developed it 
through study and practice. I am no be- 
liever in the it-comes-down-from-heaven the- 
ory of fiction writing. I have noticed many 
times that the strongest believers in that 
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theory are usually the poorest writers. 

This may sound very heretical, but I can 
prove it. You came into this world a little 
naked baby, didn’t you? Where was your 
“natural talent for story-spinning” then? 
Why, you hadn’t even the natural talent to 
feed yourself! Your only natural talent was 
to howl and weep with rage when your howl- 
ing was disregarded. All you know about 
story-spinning and everything else, you have 
learned. If you have any “natural talent,” 
it can only be the resolution to learn which 
has slowly made your present self out of that 
little naked, noisy baby, enabling you to do 
the things you wished to do—a character 
trait itself acquired and developed. 

Your future possibilities in writing and 
other human activities do not depend in any 
way on non-existent natural talent, but, in 
this always competitive world, upon the de- 
gree of your willingness to work and perse- 
vere in developing and increasing what you 
have already gained and stored away in the 
attic for use when needed. As it is funda- 
mentally a matter of character, shouldn’t 
you answer your own question instead of 
asking others to answer it? You ought to 
know your own character and your own set- 
tled purposes, if any, much better than you 
can reasonably expect me to know them, or 
the editor of Writer’s Dicest, or anybody 
else. 

As for there being “far too many people 
trying to write these days,” it is undeniably 
true because many haven’t the resolution to 
overcome handicaps. Therefore, such per- 
sons shouldn’t be trying to write, but should 
express themselves by playing contract bridge 
or blowing out their brains upon the flute, 
as Browning put it. 





Persons who have the ability to make a 
living by acting or playing baseball do not 
regard as their competitors all the hundreds 
of thousands who murder Shakespeare at 
amateur performances or play ball on vacant 
lots. Among those hordes, no doubt, there 
are many who will become professionals, but 
the number of real competitors in any line 
is always much less than the number of those 
who think they are competing. 

This is especially true of writing because 
sO many try it when all they have in the 
basket they carry to market is a desire to see 
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themselves in print and cash an editor’s 
check. The actual competition faced by 
ambitious, skillful novices who are reason- 
ably trying to break in, is infinitely less than 
you would imagine. The associate editor of 
Saturday Evening Post stated recently: “Last 
year we received 70,000 manuscripts of all 
kinds at the Post. Of these we bought from 
four per cent of the contributors. However, 
94% of the writers who sent us work, sent 
in only one story and then stopped.” 

That means only 6 people out of 100 who 
send a story into the Post’s offices are really 
your competition. The rest are just itinerant 
scribblers who write a story today, paint a 
piece of pottery tomorrow, and decide to 
take up nursing or embroidery in the next 
week. 

But your competition is even less than 6 
scripts out of every 100. For, the Post’s 
records show that out of every 100 writers 
who sent in a story, only 2 writers sent in 
more than 2 stories during a full year. It is 
this 2 out of every 100 writers that are your 
competition. 

In other words, the actual competition in 
the writing profession is remarkably light. 
That’s why every national magazine employs 
and pays good salaries to reading scouts 
whose job it is to discover new talent and in- 
duce it into that magazine’s pages. No other 
profession, except some of the professional 
sports have such a scout system. You can be 
sure that if there were too many good writers 
magazines would not support scouting and 
reading staffs. Liberty, Collier’s, True Story, 
the Post, and the American spend over $30,- 
000 a year each, solely for the purpose of 
bringing new talent to light; and wholly 
aside from the price they pay for the mate- 
rial bought. It would be a revelation to any 
new writer to know the intricate and well 
planned out systems the large magazines use 
to attract new talent to their offices. 

There is no editorial thrill moré keen, 
more elevating or exciting than the discovery 
of a writer with fresh ideas, and a trenchant 
way of putting them. 

Ninety-eight out of 100 persons who send 
scripts to editors and get them back with 
rejection slips are not, in any real sense, your 
competitors. The offerings of the great 
majority are quickly dismissed by the first 
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staff-reader because they are obviously im- 
possible or grossly unsuitable. In any market, 
hard or comparatively easy, the real point 
for a writer is never how many stories are 
being sent there, but how many of the other 
writers are doing as well as himself, or better. 

If a writer is hopeless in the sense that 
even hard work and persistency are unlikely 
to remedy his shortcomings, so far as one can 
see, he should be told the truth kindly and 
tactfully. One must be careful about it be- 
cause the feelings of such aspirants are easily 
and sorely wounded. Even worse things may 
happen. A girl committed suicide when 
Maxwell Bodenheim, the novelist, after 
kindly trying to help her for a long while, 
was finally obliged to tell her he felt sure she 
could not write poetry well enough to sell it. 

But if you think you can write a readable 
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story, or if you think you may do so when 
you have learned more about the job, don’t 
ask other people whether you can succeed. 
Make up your mind you will. Fight against 
discouragement and its usual cause, a sense 
of inferiority when you compare your work 
with published stories. 

Ernest Haycox, who had a hard struggle 
before he won his great success, wrote some 
wise words to a novice: “Your state of mind 
should always be that you are potentially the 
greatest writer in the world,” he said. “Then, 
to complement this deliberate egoism, you 
should cultivate a habit of ruthless self-criti- 
cism that will, in some degree, make your 
silent boast bear dividends.” 

Such purposeful, strictly private egoism is 
not enthusiasm. It isn’t the rocket. It’s the 
steady flame. 


New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


si OW is the winter of our discontent,” 


according to the well-known Mr. 

Shakespeare—and to the clan of 
publishers in general. Dutton editors resign 
in insulted dignity over ten-bit tips mas- 
querading as Christmas bonuses. (The ele- 
vator boys in the building did a lot better!) 
Magazines are moving headquarters, editors 
are fleeing to Florida, and the gong clangs 
for the failures. 
@ Vanity Fair succumbed to the assaults of 
The New Yorker and Esquire’s competition, 
and has been merged with the big Condé 
Nast fashion magazine, Vogue, and a lot of 
people who were so, so sure of themselves are 
out. 


Frank Crowninshield, editor of Vanity 
Fair plans to take a long-delayed trip to 
Europe and then return to a postion as edi- 
torial adviser on the new merger. Mrs. Edna 
Woolman Chase, who has been editor of 
Vogue for some time, will be editor-in-chief 





hereafter. Some of the best features of 
Vanity Fair will be retained and used in 
Vogue. The Condé Nast firm has unusually 
smart offices in the Graybar Building, 420 
Lexington Avenue. The offices have gone to 
the head of the staff. 
@ This Week has just moved from the Trib- 
une Building at 230 West 41st Street over 
into the above mentioned Graybar Building. 
The place was alive with moving packing 
cases and signs being put on doors and desks 
being shoved around. But by the time you 
read this, all will be serene on the editorial 
front—or as serene as an editorial office ever 
is, which isn’t much. 

There are two separate editions of This 
Veek. One is for distribution with the Sun- 
day edition of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and contains a dozen pages made up by that 
paper which de not appear in the copies 
sent out to those papers in other big cities 
in which This Week appears. The Weare 
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Holbrook humorous page and the Herald- 
Tribune Home Institute features make up 
most of the extra New York pages, and you 
will be interested to know that some of the 
articles on cooking and entertainment are 
bought from outside writers. The editorial 
offices are the same for the whole magazine, 
local and national. 

Walter Schmidt, the new associate editor, 
makes these suggestions about material: 
Stories of glamorous personalities—stars, ex- 
plorers, etc.—averaging 2,000 words. Im- 
portant phases of popular science that will 
interest the scientist himself and be as inter- 
esting for the layman. In these, as in all 
other articles for this market, photographs 
are important to attract attention. And a 
close tie-up with the news of the day is im- 
portant, too. Articles may be concerned 
with travel, exploration, adventure, animals. 





As to fiction, shorts of 3,500 or less are 
acceptable, and should be modern, glamor- 
ous, swift in movement, full of suspense and 
surprise. Stories of 1,500 words or less are 
needed particularly. The only exception to 
the modern note is an occasional fictionized 
story of a true historical incident. These 
must tie-up with anniversaries which are in 
the news on the date of publication, so they 
must be submitted well in advance. Pay- 
ment, by the way, is arranged with each 
author, and is not on any stated minimum. 
There are two regular pay days a month, 
and the rates are excellent. 

@ Polo, which was founded in 1927, has 
changed its name to Horse and Horsemen, 
beginning with the January issue. The covers 
have also been given a smarter new appear- 
ance with the use of photographs in duotone. 
There has not been any change in policy, 
however, Peter Vischer, who has been with 
the magazine since its start, remains as edi- 
tor. Address him at 180 Madison Avenue. 

Current Psychology and Psychoanalysis 
has an unfamiliar ring, but you will recog- 
nize it as a new title for the former Current 
Psychology and Successful Living. Julian 
Funt edits this at 132 West 31st Street. Un- 
usual articles on current psychology are used, 
particularly well handled case reports, re- 
sults of psychological experiments, and in- 
teresting interpretations of newer trends in 
this field. Payment is on publication at 
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rates varying from a half cent to two cents 
per word. 

© The propaganda theatre has an increas- 
ingly interesting magazine in New Theatre, 
the second anniversary number of which has 
just appeared—much enlarged, with two- 
color cover, and containing in complete form 
a powerful new one-act play by Paul Green. 
Herbert Kline edits, with a large staff, in 
new offices—156 West 44th Street. This 
used to be at 114 West 14th Street. 

There is always something new in the way 
of publications. And here are notes on the 
latest to be announced. At 11 West 42nd 
Street you will find the office of David 
Koppman, editor of the new monthly to be 
known as The Echo. This is due to appear 
about the 20th of January and will use both 
new and reprint material in the nature of 
critical essays on the most important Ameri- 
can political events, scientific subjects, argu- 
ments on literature, great writers, etc., with 
an occasional foreign subject. The political 
scene is most important. Several pages of 
poetry will also be printed, and short ones 
not over a page are best. Articles may run 
from 500 words up to 1,500. Rates of pay- 
ment are very vague at present; better 
check on this phase. 

The League of American Writers, 156 
Fifth Avenue, has announced a quarterly 
to cover all vital aspects of American culture 
and will use fiction, poetry and critical arti- 
cles. The title of the magazine is Decision, 
and it is due to appear soon. 

December was the first issue of another 
new monthly called Satire, which follows 
the Ballyhoo type of contents applying itself 
to taking off other magazines. Offices at 45 
West 45th Street. 


New Film Magazine is to appear shortly, 
issued by the New Film Alliance, 110 West 
40th Street. The magazine is edited by a 
board of eight members, including Richard 
Edwards, Peter Ellis, Julian Funt, Evelyn 
Gerstein, and others. 


Motion Picture Review Digest, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University 
Avenue, is a weekly digest of the reviews and 
previews of motion pictures which appear in 
forty leading trade and general publications. 
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Consumers Defender is a national maga- 
zine recently on sale, which is devoted to the 
protections of consumers from fraudulent 
goods and practices. It is edited by E. J. 
Lever, president and director of Cooperative 
Distributors at 30 Irving Place, and James 
Rorty, Harry A. Howe, and Milton Wend. 


If sex stories are your interest, you should 
add to your list of markets Gay Broadway, 
one of the D. M. Publishing Company’s 
quarterlies at Dover, Delaware, edited by 
“Gloria Gray.” Also: two monthlies by the 
H. M. Publishing Company of Dover, Dela- 
ware, called French Night Life Stories and 
New York Nights. 


What sounds like the “little” magazine to 
end all “little” magazines has been an- 
nounced by one of its editors, Jacques L. 
Frost, 7 East 181st Street. The title is Cess- 
pool. The editor says “we hope that the 
Cesspool will become truly representative of 
the talents of the growing generation.” Dear 


Lord! 


Henry A. McComas scarcely got his edi- 
torial chair at Magazine Publishers warmed 
up before he succumbed to the lures of a 
more attractive looking job with the book 
firm of Hillman-Curl, Inc., at 66 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Miss Mary Lou Butler took over the 
editorial job on Gold Seal Detective and 
Western Aces up at 67 West 44th Street, 
and is continuing the search for good, strong 
stories for these two pulps. 


D4 SPORTS, one of the Popular Pub- 

lications pulps at 205 East 42nd Street, 
is a very active market which seems to be 
continually in need of good material. Stories 
may be either shorts or novelettes of any 
length up to 20,000 words. All amateur 
and professional sports are included. The 
trouble with the manuscripts in the editor’s 
mailbag is that most of them are concerned 
with school and college sports, and while a 
few of these are wanted right along, more 
of the professional scene must be bought. 
In general, the seasonal trend is followed, 
but there is always a place for plenty of 
variety. Pay is at one cent a word and up, 
promptly on acceptance. Address manu- 
scripts to Alden H. Norton, editor. 
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e@ The pulp monthlies at Dell Publishing 
Company, 149 Madison Avenue, have under- 
gone some editorial changes lately. Carson 
Mowre left there at the end of the year to 
take a vacation of a couple of months, after 
which he plans to do some publishing on his 
own (an outdoor sport or western it is ru- 
mored). Clifford Dowdy, editor of Western 
Romances, recently resigned because of ill 
health. West F. Peterson now is editor of 
four magazines: All Western, Western Ro- 
mances, Inside Detective, and Public Enemy. 
Wide open markets, all of them, and all 
paying immediately on acceptance at good 
pulp rates. War Birds is being issued inter- 
mittently, but the last number scheduled was 
the December one. War Stories has also 
been put out in a single number. These last 
two are not open for buying now, though 
there is a possibility that they may be later 
on. 


All Western will stress the romantic ele- 
ment more strongly hereafter. Also, will 
welcome a good mystery angle occasionally. 
Fact articles will be more limited in number. 
As to lengths: shorts 4,500 to 6,000 words; 
novelettes 13,000 to 20,000. Otherwise the 
general story formula is just about the same 
as always. And pay runs from one and a 
half to five cents per word. 


Western Romances stresses the love ele- 
ment in its stories now, and plays down the 
straight Western action stuff. The editor is 
anxious to get more variety as to both plots 
and characters. Heroines “should be whole- 
some, pure, and in themselves symbols of 
the best in rangeland life. A little passion 
now and then is not to be scorned, but some- 
thing should be left between the lines. Char- 
acters should be modern in spirit. While we 
all know that the fictionized West is the Old 
West, the illusion should be maintained for 
the uninitiated that it is truly the West of 
today.” Story lengths here are 12,000 to 
15,000 words for novelettes; shorts 4,500 to 
6,000. Payment is one and a half to three 
cents a word. Jack Burr, a former Clayton 
editor, is now associate editor on these two 
Dell Western books and will do a good deal 
of the writer-contact work on them. 


Public Enemy, because of the long novel 
done on contract for each issue offers a 
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smaller field but an interesting one for novel- 
ettes of about 9,000 words and shorts from 
4,000 to 6,000 words. These should be 
aimed to give variety to the magazine, so do 
not use just the same type of hero; that is, 
the F. B. I. agent, but operatives of other 
services and detective work. Girl interest is 
welcome in a minor degree, but not essential. 
Payment is on a cent and a half basis. 

The last of the group, Inside Detective, is 
a rotogravure type of magazine using fact 
stories, preferably running the by-line of 
“the detective who cracked the case, a rela- 
tive of the victim, the criminal himself, et 
cetera. We are getting away from the old 
routine police-reporter style in presentation 
of these stories; highly desired is writing 
with a strong emotional punch. Most likely 
cases are those of spectacular, sensational 
nature and containing woman interest. It is 
best to query before writing a yarn for In- 
side Detective.” ‘There is a special need for 
stories of recent crime investigations in the 
U. S. and Canada, running from 1,000 to 
6,000 words, accompanied by clear photo- 
graphs. Payment is from one and a half to 
two cents a word for stories, and $2.50 addi- 
tional for each photograph used. This maga- 
zine is now on a regular monthly basis. Ad- 
dress for the pulps just mentioned: Dell 
Publishing Company, 149 Madison Avenue. 

The Standard dozen at 22 West 48th 
Street are constantly in the market for ma- 
terial, as they do not purchase far ahead of 
schedule. The most crying need at present, 
according to Leo Margulies, editor, is for 
very short stories of 1,000 to 4,000 words. 
This applies to all their magazines, detective, 
love, mystery, et cetera. This company pays 
on acceptance at a one cent minimum, with 
better rates for the short-shorts. 

Sweetheart Stories, edited by Miss Helen 
MacVichie at 149 Madison Avenue, needs 
the longer stories: novelettes of 10,000 to 
15,000 words, and serials between 40,000 
and 50,000 words. These should have very 
strong love conflicts and ardent love pas- 
sages ; move swiftly with plenty of complica- 
tions of plot which are thoroughly moti- 
vated by character conflict and the love situ- 
ation. Avoid artificial action such as accidents, 
which are forced from the outside. Also, 
note the tabus on gangsters, kidnapping, and 
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the outworn plots of mistaken-identity and 
wife-in-name-only. Miss MacVichie suggests 
that many splendid plot situations may be 
found in the newspapers, especially the tab- 
loids which stress the emotional stories, for 
these are often the sort of things which might 
happen to any modern girl. Readers like 
the sort of thing which they can imagine 
happening to themselves, as you know. But 
if you go to the tabloids, avoid the big-time 
headline cases because these are apt to be 
overdone. You will find plenty of other 
material, once you get in the habit of look- 
ing. Payment on this magazine is from one 
to one and a half cents a word, with a pay 
day every week. 

Although the second number of Husbands 
has been on the newsstands for nearly two 
weeks, several of the contributors have not 
yet received payment for their stories. This 
is the pulp edited by Walter S. Lockwood at 
18 East 48th Street. 

Asia, 40 East 49th Street, has increased 
its number of pages with the January issue 
and is appearing in a new type and a smart 
combination of coated paper for illustra- 
tions and rough paper for text. 


Our Invisible Government has been dis- 
continued, at least for the time being. This 
is one of the Associated Authors publications 
with mailing address at Hollis, Long Island. 

Another magazine missing issues is Prison 
Life Stories, 120 West 42nd Street. 


A few very short items for the fillers called 
“Patter” and “Toward a More Picturesque 
Speech” are bought by The Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. The rest of the maga- 
zine is entirely reprint, but it is pleasant to 
note, in the midst of the flair for digest- 
magazines of other magazines, that this re- 
print material is not “lifted” but that liberal 
payment is made to the publisher and the 
author. 


News-Week has been found to rent addi- 
tional floor space for its subscription and 
mailing departments. Such popularity must 
be deserved. 

The Quigley Publications are moving to 
Rockefeller Center. These include: Motion 
Picture Herald, Motion Picture Daily, Better 
Theatres, Motion Picture Almanac, and Box 

(Continued on page 40) 











The Strange Case of 
Harold Comma 


By THeEopoRE TINSLEY 


HE other night at a literary shindig, a 

friend of mine named Harold Comma 

backed me into a corner and mumbled, 
very thickly and very slowly: “Of all the 
screwy human beings compounded for no 
good reason by a remote Deity, your average 
magazine editor is the little rootlet, the bud— 
yea, the very flower of screwiness.” 

I removed the glass of straight gin from 
my friend Comma’s wavering hand and said 
encouragingly: “For instance?” 

For twenty-seven minutes he elaborated. 
Stripped of his spacious indignation and er- 
ratic gestures, Comma’s thesis went like this: 
Stories are never sold to editors on merit 
alone. They are peddled most successfully by 
the cunning author who has made a careful 
study of the personal weakness of every 
editor in town—and caters cleverly to said 
weakness. For instance, Editor Blank is an 
imbecile about golf: therefore you feign a 
violent interest in his game, encourage him to 
tell you how he broke 71 in a driving down- 
pour—and your wavering yarn goes over the 
line for a sale. With Editor Blink the tactics 
are different. Blink is married, has three cute 
kids and is always eager to hear about measles 
and roller-skates. On the other hand, the 
easiest line with Editor Plunk is to suggest 
that there is no food in your icebox, your 
golden-haired wife is about to produce twins 
and that Plunk’s immediate purchase of your 
manuscript, “Fangs of the Underworld,” will 
stop you from buying a cheap, pawnshop 
pistol and send you home to your unborn 
twins, a hopeful and a better man. 





Such are the intricate and cunning methods 
devised by my friend, Harold Comma, for 
besting the editor in his den. His involved 
sneak-ups would do credit to the bright-eyed 
chant of some sales manager addressing his 
minions. But is this kind of effort that sells 
scripts ? 

Let the following facts, learned by me 


through years of writing and selling, explain 
once and for all the Strange Case of Harold 
Comma. 


ORD knows, stories can be classified ac- 
cording to a million different categories. 
Let me offer the million-and-first. 

Editors get three kinds of stories. First, the 
sure sale—the yarn that is so powerful in 
theme, so completely arranged, so beautifully 
written, that the editor buys it at once and 
thanks God that it didn’t go to a rival shop. 
He also wonders, uneasily, how long it will 
be before the story’s author will demand— 
and get—a raise in rates. 





The second kind of story is the hopeless 
dud. The yarn that’s so bad it never gets 
past the first office reader. Trite, pumped 
up, badly conceived and wretchedly written, 
it never has a chance. Just another galloping 
dud, triped out on a tripewriter. 

The third kind of fiction is the wavering 
story. So-so. Neither good nor bad. Won't 
hurt the mag if it’s printed, won’t weaken the 
mag if it’s left out. I suspect it’s this last kind 
of story that has caused Harold Comma all 
his heart-ache and made him such a specialist 
in the art of cozening and kidding the editor. 
In other words, a wavering story never sells 
itself : it needs all the artful sales dodges that 
Comma’s fertile brain can think up to put it 
across and Get That Check. 

Such being the case, why doesn’t Comma 
re-read his yarn before he takes it to the 
editor and try to discover just what makes 
“Fangs of the Underworld” a wavering s0- 
so? I'll be darned if I know. If Comma 
made the effort and checked up on results, 
I’m sure he’d be less melancholy after the 
third drink at the next get-together with the 
boys. 

Suppose, for once, Comma were to make 
a supreme, herculean effort of will power? 
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Suppose when he ripped the last page of that 
five thousand word short from his smoking 
typewriter, he laid the first draft aside and 
said: “NO!” in a clear ringing voice. Sup- 
pose he put his hat back on the hatrack. 
Suppose he didn’t go to that dumb, dizzy 
editor ! 

All right, he doesn’t. . . . There he is, all 
teary-eyed and tense over the best damned 
story he ever wrote. It’s finished; it’s all 
typed out on a good grade of bond paper ; 
the editor is a friend of his. . . . What more 
is there to do? 

The answer is—PLENTY ! 

At this point the three readers who have 
stuck with me thus far will smile with intelli- 
gent comprehension and nudge one another 
furtively. “He’s going to say Re-Write,” they 
murmur and forthwith depart, leaving me to 
talk only to a man named Fudge who spent 
20 cents thinking he bought Reader’s Digest 
and won’t quit. 

Anyhow, Mr. Fudge, Harold Comma be- 
gins to re-read his finished story. 

His three opening paragraphs are swell. 
Boy, are they hot! And then, suddenly, 
Comma frowns. Absently, he reaches for a 
pencil and slashes out a sentence. He had, 
you see, in the throes of creative composition, 
written the same thought in both paragraph 
one and paragraph three. It’s swell in three 
but not so good in one, so out it comes—and 
Comma has removed the first little wiggle of 
St. Vitus Dance from his brand-new yarn. 

He eyes the first three paragraphs some 
more. The hero, naturally enough, has 
dashed right into the scene at the start. 
Harold nods with satisfaction. Boy, is that 
powerful action prose, or isn’t it! A sweet 
description of the hero, too! So accurate in 
detail that you’d recognize friend Hero with 
the naked eye at a distance of twelve city 
blocks. Only trouble is—and Comma frowns 
intently and again begins toying with his 
pencil... . Mmmmmm. . Funny how 
that got by! 

You see, Comma just made an additional 
discovery. The actual writing is still plus 
pluperfect, but the description in paragraph 
two is fed to the reader in one lovely and in- 
digestible chunk. It sticks between two action 
paragraphs like a watermelon in the neck of 
an ostrich. Comma, who is nobody’s fool 
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when he has a chance to stop writing for a 
minute and think, is immediately aware that 
the description will have to be broken up in 
order to retain the reader’s barely awakened 
attention. So he integrates it more cleverly ; 
a bit at a time, with the fast-running action 
of his really good opening scene. He ties up 
description with action, feeds it in painless 
doses and the reader has a much clearer 
vision of his hero—without being aware that 
a smart guy with a typewriter was working on 
him to keep him from noticing any descrip- 
tive lumps in the porridge. 


Now that Comma has really started into 
look for lumps, he finds ’em scattered all 
through the oatmeal. He was so interested in 
the hero that he forgot about the villain— 
and besides, he was going to kill the skunk, 
anyway! Still, he gives a thought to the vil- 
lain and, after a while, the hitherto neglected 
dastard acquires a personality and ceases to 
be a blank-faced dummy with a smoking 
pistol in his hateful hand. 


Flushed with victory, Comma turns to still 
another page of his manuscript and does a re- 
verse English: he yanks out a soft spot where 
he got too interested in a minor character 
and played him up more than his importance 
in this particular story warranted. Good, 
first-class writing it was, too, but Comma 
clenches his teeth and (he has to fight him- 
self to do it) removes the excrescence. Maybe 
the minor character will do as the central role 
for another yarn, but he doesn’t rate a half- 
page in this story, so he gets reduced to six 
lines or so—and he looks a lot more com- 
fortable and less like an overdeveloped wart 
on the hero’s back. 


You couldn’t drag Harold Comma away 
from this yarn now with a team of elephants. 
He socks in color and background on page 
seven where it’s badly needed and he sponges 
it away on page twelve where he overdid it. 
Funny, too, how genuine emotion sprayed on 
in a hurry, has a habit of slopping into pud- 
dles of bathos. Our Mr. Comma drains the 
worst of the puddles and dries things up 
nicely, so that any reader who runs wild-eyed 
through “Fangs of the Underworld” will 
never lose his rubbers in the swampy spots. 


The yarn has now lost 1,000 words. It’s 
four thousand instead of five. The thousand 
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words that are missing comprised all the slop, 
the bad writing, the over-emphasis, the repe- 
tition. It’s all gone now where it belongs— 
down the sink. 

At this very moment, Mrs. Comma sticks 
her lovely blond head into the office (she’s 
really not going to have twins at all) and 
tells her husband that dinner is ready. The 
sweating author realizes with amazement that 
he has spent over two hours on the re-write 
job. But he has a story now, not a creaky 
mess. 

And that’s all. . . . Oh, yes, the ending. 
We’ve got to have a happy ending. 

Bright and early the next morning the 
figure of a solitary horseman might have been 
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observed trotting along a rocky trail that 
leads southward through the beetling crags 
of Manhattan. It was none other than Har. 
old Comma. There was a look of conscious 
pride on his lean, brown face. In his left 
hand, like a strange device, was a battered 
briefcase that contained a revised and re- 
written manuscript. Tethering his piebald 
pony to a convenient hydrant, he entered the 
palatial offices of Exceptional Magazines, Inc, 

Comma laid his yarn on the editor’s desk, 
He said, “Good morning,” and shut his 
mouth and kept it shut. 

The editor bought “Fangs of the Under- 
world” right off the bat—because it was a 
damned good story. 


Be Yourself 


By Dorotuy McCLeary 


IRST of all, why do we want to write? 
F “Yes, you might well ask, mightn’t 

you?” would be the comment on this 
question of many a plain-minded, sensible 
non-writing friend. It does, on the face of it, 
appear rather a waste of good time, besides 
being an unhealthful sort of pursuit—re- 
quiring us to sit cooped up as it does, smok- 
ing, drinking black coffee or tea or spirits 
or whatever else the elusive creative imagina- 
tion stipulates. It must be that we feel we 
have a pretty good reason. 


We have a good reason, the best in the 
world. We want to write because we want to 
express ourselves. Artists all, differing only 
in the degree of our intensity or the amount 
of cultivation which we have given to our 
talent, we are all intently searching after the 
same needle in a haystack—self-expression. 

It’s a difficult, lifelong search. Some tri- 
umphantly find the needle. Others fail even 
to locate the haystack. And I firmly believe 
that of this latter group the greatest number 
fail for the simple and avoidable reason that 
they have forgotten, in their frenzy of search, 
to remember what they are searching for. 

SELF-EXPRESSION. These words should 
be on a great placard above every practicing 
writer’s desk, 


And just below them, in less startling type, 
could well appear the following codicil: 
Nobody else in the whole world except my- 
self can do my writing. 

Once we get the idea in our heads that we 
are unique individuals, that we are born 
with a certain slant to our minds which our 
peculiar experience only tends to heighten 
and deepen, we are ready to begin our writ- 
ing in earnest. 

Have you ever noticed how when you are 
with a group of people you will sometimes 
hear yourself talking on and on, maybe of a 
subject about which you really know nothing 
and care nothing? You will chatter with a 
bright animation which you do not feel, 
which is not expressive of you, but is derived 
from the gayety of the group. Then have 
you noticed, after you have left the others 
and are alone with yourself once more, what 
a relief it is to think your own thoughts, to 
walk along the street observing faces, colors, 
turning impressions over in your mind, relish- 
ing your own point of view? 

In regard to this very thing Katherine 
Mansfield wrote in her Journal: “All the at- 
tributive adjectives apart I am witty, I know, 
and a good companion . . . but the amount of 
minute and delicate joy I get out of watch- 
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ing people and things when I am alone is 
simply enormous. . . . I really only have ‘per- 
fect fun’ with myself. When I see a little girl 
running by on her heels like a fowl in the 
wet, and say ‘My dear, there’s a gertie,’ I 
laugh and enjoy it as I never would with 
anybody. Just the same applies to my feeling 
for what is called ‘nature.’ Other people 
won’t stop and look at the things I want to 
look at. But I am so made that as sure as I 
am with anyone, I begin to give considera- 
tion to their opinions and their desires, and 
they are not worth half the consideration that 
mine are.” 


Here, if you are in any doubt, is to be 
found the key to what makes you as a writer 
different from every other writer. Your value 
lies in these occasional moods of self-enjoy- 
ment when you are “good company” for 
yourself, when you feel yourself godlike in 
wisdom and human understanding, abso- 
lutely self-contained and self-sufficient. This 
is the real you at topnotch form. 


And when you sit down to write it is this 
you, not the earlier chattering member of 
a group, who must do your work. 


You may have heard people say some- 
thing like this: “Oh, yes; Miss B. is a 
writer, but you’d never know it. She’s so 
natural—always herself, without a particle 
of pose or pretense—and she writes just as 
she talks !” 


Perhaps this is true, but if I may venture 
an opinion after having known a good many 
writers, Miss B’s naturalness—if not a pose 
—is at least strongly adulterated with pre- 
tense, for the reason that most casual social 
encounters are highly fictitious. The people 
don’t converse, in any real sense of the 
word; they merely chatter, and the things 
they say follow an empty pattern of con- 
formity. If Miss B. writes as she talks, 
heaven help her writing, for it will have no 
spark of real originality or personality to 
bless itself with. In other words, being 
“natural”—that is to say, simple and con- 
ventional and commonplace—is almost the 
exact opposite to being completely yourself. 


So true is this, that perhaps the only origi- 
nal person you will find in the course of a 


long day’s literary conversation is some ec- 
centric individual who doesn’t fit into the 
general talk at all. He remains silent to the 
point of rudeness, almost, until some subject 
is broached which sets him alight: then he 
talks—but in a way to make everyone look 
at him a little askance, as if this were some 
violent creature bent on doing harm to the 
gentle and innocuous folk who just now 
were conversing so pleasantly. But the 
trouble with them—and the very great dif- 
ference between them and himself—is that 
they had no real interest in what they were 
talking about; they didn’t care for it, and 
therefore what they said had no importance 
whatever. The moment someone begins to 
talk with the force and sincerity that come 
from passionate conviction, everyone else 
becomes by contrast hollow and _ colorless 
and unconvincing, like a shadow or an echo. 
The one man who speaks from his heart is 
being himself; the others aren’t being any- 
one at all. 


Yet certainly they are just as “natural” 
as he is, the only difference being that their 
natures are like mirrors, reflecting the world 
around them; the original person’s nature 
sends forth a beam of illumination from his 
glowing spirit. 

I should like to pursue this thought— 
which is much more important in a practical 
way to all who aspire to authorship than 
may at first appear—by way of a brief 
digression. 


NLY a few days ago I happened to be 

in the Fordham section of New York, 
walking through a pretty little park with its 
inevitable complement of children, nurse- 
maids, and unemployed humanity, when I 
saw a tiny white-frame cottage nestling in a 
slope of greensward. Seen against a back- 
ground of huge and undistinguished apart- 
ment-buildings—each capable of housing its 
thousands of occupants—this century-old 
dwelling, almost like a doll’s house by com- 
parison, was spiritually so distinctive, so 
unique, so completely itself that it dwarfed 
its surroundings and made everything else 
seem unimportant. Here—-though in minia- 
ture—was embodied a pattern of living, a 
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mode of thought, far more spacious and 
gracious than the tawdry modernity that 
roared up almost to its doors without touch- 
ing its gentle peace. As I stood before it 
my companion said : 

“That’s Poe’s house; he lived in it while 
he was doing his best work. Come on; we 
may as well see it all.” 

So we entered. Within, everything was as 
if time had moved back a century, and we 
were waiting for the poet to come back 
from his daytime life of ill-paid newspaper 
work, to resume his immortal task of being 
himself. Here was his table; here the fire 
at which he warmed himself of winter 
nights; here the books with which he re- 
freshed his soul; here the kitchen where his 
frugal meals were cooked ; here the bed on 
which he flung himself exhausted, after long 
nights of labor for the enrichment of man- 
kind. And as I looked at the raven, perched 
proudly on a shelf above a door so low that 
one could scarcely pass it without stooping, 
I felt more than ever before—here in the 
very rooms where a great writer lived and 
worked—just what a powerful and enduring 
thing an author’s personality may be. 

For though Poe fell short in many ways 
of being a great man, he is assuredly one of 
the very greatest of authors, for the reason 
that he was always so intensely, so dra- 
matically, so uncompromisingly himself— 
that self which leaps up at the reader from 
every line of his poems and his prose. The 
people with whom he mingled—the rhyme- 
sters and paragraphers of old New York— 
were frothy, trivial folk, and time has for- 
gotten them all. No doubt part of Poe’s life 
was spent with them in their trivial pursuits ; 
but if so, that facet of his nature never left 
its trace on the Fordham Road domicile, 
for there he was wholly himself—the fierce, 
stern, brooding midnight scholar, pouring 
all the despair, all the macabre grimness of 
his spirit into verse and prose that struck 
an entirely new note in literature, and never 
for a moment relaxed into commonplace or 
triviality. 

It isn’t my purpose of course, to laud 
Poe’s particular type of writing. To the 
modern taste it may seem empty and arti- 
ficial in the extreme. However that may be, 
the fact remains that in his day and age 
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he was a giant among pigmies, because he 
was so entirely one thing—himself—while 
most of his contemporaries followed the 
flickering fashions of the moment, and were 
never anything long. That is why they are 
nothing at all now; but as for Poe—what. 
ever we may think of him—he is still alive, 
and his spirit reigns in the little Fordham 
Road house as if its tenant had merely 
stepped out, and would be back if only we 
cared to wait. 


And it seems to me that now—just as 
truly as a century ago—there is no real emi- 
nence in literature, except that of the writ- 
ers who are very definitely one thing—and 
that so intensely that their every line and 
phrase re-enforces the feeling we have, that 
here is a personality unlike any other. We 
can go through the pages of their books, 
and feel the living presence of the man or 
woman who wrote these words. Here is 
Stevenson, gay and witty and tender, half 
Bohemian and half dour Scot; Conrad with 
his mixture of Polish melancholy and Brit- 
ish phlegm, speaking to us of mysteries on 
land and sea; spectacled little Kipling, who 
might be just anybody if he didn’t happen to 
be a genius; Tolstoy and Tchekhov, Ham- 
sun and Relvaag, Bennett and Wells—the 
list could be interminable, comprising peo- 
ple of every sort, yet all touched with great- 
ness because each of them is one person and 
one only—himself ; and that self is conveyed 
to us clearly and unmistakably, so that no 
one among us can possibly fail to recognize 
its peculiar essential quality. 


But it may be said that these are serious 
writers, and mostly in the grand manner, 
whereas much of the current literary out- 
put is intentionally light. Here again, | 
maintain, the same thing holds true. What 
would Mark Twain mean to us, if we 
couldn’t picture to ourselves his gravely 
ironic figure ; or Irvin Cobb, without a men- 
tal image of his bushy brows and corpulent 
figure and drawling Kentucky voice? These 
writers have a hold on our hearts, not solely 
from what they may write, but because each 
of them, and many others whom I might 
name, has created for the world a distinc- 
tive personality by which we recognize and 
love them. 

One of the outstanding examples of this 
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dramatization of personality—which is what 
it really amounts to—is tragically fresh in 
our memories. Will Rogers was only inci- 
dentally a literary man, but his daily “box” 
was as individual as anything in literature. 
Probably no more sincere man ever lived 
than the beloved sage of Claremore—yet his 
sincerity was not in the least based upon 
his being like his friends and neighbors. If 
it had been, he would have worn good 
clothes, been immaculately groomed, and 
written in the conventional idiom employed 
by his friends and associates. But in that 
case he wouldn’t have been Will Rogers ; 
he would have been merely a prosperous and 
shrewd man of the world, not much better 
or worse than thousands of others. 


Will Rogers chose to be himself. From 
reason or instinct, he created a character 
for himself—one from which no one ever 
knew him to depart. He spoke and wrote 
in an idiom peculiarly suited to his own 
type of humor; he was the same man on a 
cow-ranch that he was in Buckingham Pal- 
ace. No doubt he was versatile enough— 
if he had liked—to take the tone of his 
company, and to be all things to all men. 
In that case we would have lost something 
dear to all of us—the Will Rogers who knew 
himself so completely that he expressed him- 
self deliberately in character, and so com- 
pletely that he was the same person on the 
stage, in the movies, on the radio, or in 
print. No other man or woman of our time 
has quite equalled him in this respect, and 
for this reason no other personality in pub- 
lic life is now alive, whose sudden death 
would bring to so many people the feeling 
of having lost a personal friend. 


“True!” my reader will perhaps exclaim. 


“But I can’t be another Will Rogers, can 
a 


Certainly not. There was only one. Yet 
every writer can at least look into his own 
spirit, and discover just what he has hidden 
there—hidden perhaps because of a social 
self-consciousness that forbids its release. 
But it must be released! That is yourself— 
the thing that is uniquely yours. It may not 
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be a great gift, but it is a gift, and it is all 
your own. 


The world doesn’t want imitations. It has 
too many now. The ranks of authorship 
are cluttered with people—sincere and able 
—who never get beyond saying the things 
that anybody might have said. That way 
lies mediocrity. With no greater talent, they 
could be one thing superbly well, and that 
one thing—if uttered clearly and consistently 
—would lift them out of the rut of imitators 
and echoes, and makes them stand for some- 
thing real and distinctive. 


If you are one of these, aware of some- 
thing in yourself that you have never quite 
dared to utter, why don’t you begin now, 
and utter it? At first the task won’t be 
easy. You have many self-made inhibitions 
to conquer, and that will take time. But it 
can be done, and when it is, you will find 
that in some mysterious way you have re- 
leased a new source of power within your- 
self—one that may some time lead you to 
greater heights than you ever dreamed 
possible of attainment. 





Sir: 


After a cessation of several months, we are 
planning a schedule of bi-monthly issue of the 
Office Economist in 1936. 


We pay Ic or 2c a word upon acceptance for 
manuscript complying with the specifications 
given in the attached. Our payment is on the 
net word count after editing. Articles must de- 
scribe and delineate plans, ideas and policies that 
our subscribers in various kinds of offices can use. 

The magazine helps its readers cut costs and 
get greater efficiency out of their office and office 
force. 


The Office Economist is a general consumer pub- 
lication, edited for the business executive. 


We also publish a dealer house organ, Selling 
News, having a monthly circulation of 1200 to 
1500 copies. Our purchases of news items for 
Selling News are all on assignment and we should 
like to have a list of capable correspondents to 
whom these dealer interview assignments can be 
given. We will pay 2c a word on the net word 
count, with a maximum payment of $25.00, and 
$3.00 per photograph. 

C. W. Simpson, 
Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, New York. 








“HAVE NOT SOLD PREVIOUSLY STOP 
THANKS FOR YOUR WIRE AND THE 
PRIZE.”—Harry M. LounsBery. 


E were all glad at the Dicest office 

to know that the writer who won 

first prize in our $3,000 short short 
story contest was not only a beginner, but 
had not sold previous work. The winning 
author received ten cents a word for each 
and every word in his story. 


Second prize of $100, and the other cash 
and merchandise prizes have been sent to 
the winning authors, while the prize scripts 
are being re-typed and made ready for sub- 
mission to Liberty Magazine, where they will 
receive the personal attention of the editor- 
in-chief. 


Once again the best work in the contest 
came from the lesser known writers. Many 
a famed name entered a story which in our 
opinion most frequently indicated the prog- 
ress made since writing that particular story. 
Such ill-considered choice of scripts worked 
to the advantage of the beginning writers 
who need the breaks most anyway. 


FIRST PRIZE— Fanny Mallard 
Harry M. Lounsbery Buffalo, N. Y. 
3204 S. E. 26th Ave. George A. Erb 
Portland, Ore. 5262 Fountain Ave. 
SECOND PRIZE— Hollywood, Calif. 
William Hurd Barrett Gardned F. Fox 
Apt. 4, 140 Hollister Bellerose, L. I. 
Ocean Park, Calif. Ronald Wilshborough 
THIRD PRIZE— Bronx, New York. 


; Enid Griffis 
ag omy / 15 Cornelia St. 


Chatsworth, Calif. New York City. 


Ethel F. McMillan Don James Johnston 


Denver, Colo 
157% N. College . F 
Ft. Collins, Colo. Oren M. Clark 


Mill Valley if. 
Mabel H. McGraw ig alley, Calif 
1001 Sixth St. . _E. Robertson 


Moundsville, W. Va. _, Juneau Alaska. 


: E. F. McDevitt 
Elizabeth H. Ritter os s 
Market Tree, Ark. Silver Springs, Md. 


Simon Ferner 
Alleen Clark : Hollywood, Calif. 
Aubrey Plantation 


ce . ” Jack W. Hussey 
Prairie Point, Miss. Chicago, Ill. 
A. R. Denks 


Henry Pavey 
Oakland, Calif. Wing, N. D. 





Prize Winners 


About 2,000 scripts were submitted of 
which 100 writers received prizes and 100 
received a certificate of merit recording the 
place won in the contest. We will publish 
an article in our March issue discussing sam- 
ple quotations from the short shorts submit- 
ted and the basic reason that separated the 
winners from the losers. 

Each scripts as promised was read by each 
of the three judges and a fair and unpre- 
judiced attitude was maintained. All iden- 
tifying marks from writers such as writer’s 
clubs, etc., were removed from the scripts 
before the judging. If the writers included 
a title page on which were listed such facts 
as being included in Who’s Who, or as hav- 
ing sold to this or that publication, the title 
page was destroyed so that the judges would 
have no advance opinion on a script before 
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reading it. 


We are deeply grateful for the support 
accorded this contest by our readers and 
hope the encouragement given to the win- 
ners will result in their producing additional 
interesting manuscripts with a high sale 


value. 


The winners follow: 


Kenneth Harris 
Detroit, Mich. 


Florence A. French 
Yakima, Wash. 


Margaret Ferrell 
Cairo, W. Va. 


Chester Beyer 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hooper R. Goodwin 
Tilton, N. H. 


James H. Doyle 


Huron, So. Dakota. 


Ken Crossen 
Albany. O, 

Mrs. Cora McNew 
Cotopaxi, Colo. 

Rowena R. Farrar 
Nashville, Tenn. 

L. H. Foster 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

L. G. Blackman 
Honolulu. 

Mary McPhail 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


L. C. During 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


Ralph Friedrich 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
O. Lago 
Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 
Charles H. Yalden 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
Ione Griffith 
El Dorado Sprgs, Mo. 
Herbert P. Powell 
Sandston, Va. 


B. R. Mull 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Marie H. Lucas 
S. Pasadena, Calif. 
Mrs. Isla P. Richardson 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Antoinette S. King 
Arlington Hts., Mass. 
Will G. Mills 
Hanover, Mich. 
Robert T. Douglass 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
James S. Welch 
Ottawa, Kan. 
Jack Beater 
Fort Myers, Fla. 
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Beth V. Paynter 
San Diego, Calif. 
Mrs. N. W. Battey 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Edward Lagon 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mrs. C. A. Dietrich 
Flint, Mich. 
William R. Greco 
Richmond, Va. 


Fay E. Fo:bes 

Nebrassa City, Neb. 
Benjamin Apte 

San Francisco, 
Kenset Fossiter 

N. White Plains, N.Y. 
J. Wood O’Shaughnessy 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jules F. Segal 

New York City. 
Louise Roof 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eunce Pond LaSelle 

Jacksonville, N. Y. 
Claire Cooper 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mary Vaughan Foley 

Hood River, Ore. 
Robert Augspurg 

San Salvador, C. A. 
Robert L. Pennington 

Hutchinson, Kan. 
Hazel Anderson 

Centerville, S. D. 


Calif. 


N. Wrenwarren 
Chicago, III. 
Mamie A. Meloy 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Clair Beysler 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jo. F. Campbell 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Ruth Ahlberg 
Peru, Neb. 


Edward F. Holmes 
San Francisco, 
H. C. Jackson 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Don Leon Mooney 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. L. Kaufman 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Charles D. Rice, Jr. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Elisabeth K. Gaebel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. C. R. F. Smith 
Baton Rouge, La. 
J. Leslie Horne 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Andrew A. Heugel, Jr. 
New York City. 
Glenn D. McCoy 
Washington, D. C. 
Brent Couchman 
New York City. 
Frank Leverman 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Calif. 
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Jewell Furlong 
Glasgow, Ky. 
Garrett B. Holloway, 
Dallas, Ore. 
Marshall Hail 
El Paso, Texas. 
Frances Brown 
El Paso, Texas. 
Dorothy Schreiber 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Jack Ganzhorn 
Southgate, Calif. 
Michael Cahill 
Denver, Colo. 
Gerald E. Barker 
Englewood, Colo. 
A. P. Nielson 
Seattle, Wash. 
Hugh Lee Fitts 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dennis Maguire 
West Lynn, Mass. 
William Gwinn 
So. Vernon, Mass. 
James Kjelgaard 
Endicott, N. Y. 
Clyde Johnson 
Jacksonville, Il. 
Edmund Hargis 
Granville, Tenn. 
C. P. Reed 
Mobile, Ala. 
Charles Bestoso 
Sewalls Point, Fla. 


Bruce B. Hunter 
Vancouver, B. C. 
C. W. McCullough 
Park City, Utah. 
R. J. Glasgow 
Chicago, IIl. 
Wm. T. Roberts 
Boise, Idaho. 


Helen S. Campbell 
Melrose, Mass. 


Nellie F. Wyllie 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Gill Barton 
Plainwell, Mich. 
Isabel Likens Gates, 
Washington, D. C. 
Grace Hayden 
Fresno, Calif. 
Russell G. Carter 
Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. Tim Murphy 
Cedar Key, Fla. 
Mildred E. Harrigan 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Mrs. Lila O'Neill 
Port Arthur, Texas. 
Lutie Figard Starr 
North Platte, Neb. 
Thomas Lamar 
Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs. W. H. Fitch 
Spreckles, Calif. 
Mrs. W. G. Coburn 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
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1. I AM CONSCIENTIOUS. 


ceive the direct benefit of my years of experience as a critic 


Write for my Booklet: 


I employ no assistants. 


I am bringing action into the literary lives of writers who, before 
they came to me, were convinced they were utterly stalled. 
My success with these men and women is based on common sense 


You re- 


I report within a week after your manu- 


script reaches my office. 
. 1 AM THOROUGH. 


Your story receives 


For: 


One Dollar per 


I analyze your 
Finally, I find your markets. 
Introductory Offer: 
(Minimum Fee $2.00). With your first story send along an extra 
one—approximately the same length—and I'll give the second 
criticism as the first... 


“TELLING AND SELLING YOUR 


my careful, de- 


No part of it is skipped, glossed over, or dis- 
missed with an easy platitude. 


I take time to be specific. I not only point out your faults 
and your virtues, but I tell you when and where they occur. I 
mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you 
in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and 
where your work is amateurish. 
ment, your construction. 


plot, your treat- 


thousand words 


FREE. 


WARD THOMAS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ACTION .. .. and Reaction 


** . . I believe I have really 
learned more from these two 
criticisms than from anything 
else up to now. You have 
taken my stories apart, bit 
by bit. At last I have 
found someone who has the 
patience, as well as the ability, 
to get to the bottom of my 
trouble. It gives me a new 
slant on things. It will pre- 
vent me from making those 
errors again. Thanks for your 
prompt reply. . .” 
JOHN D. FRY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


**. . . P’ve learned more about 
putting character into a story 
in the few weeks I’ve been 
with you, than in the long, 
weary months I spent with 
my former critics. It’s quite 
obvious that you read your 
clients’ work and don’t give 

it to the office boy. . .” 

DAN COLVIN 
Bayside, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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J, A. Wastmas 
Grand Rapids, 


J. B. Gribbins 
Miami, Fla. 


Adele Thana 
Winchendon, Mass. 


Mrs. Hattie H. Sowers 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 


Eldra E. Hazen 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Murray McClaskey 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mrs. W. H. Harper 
Shreveport, La. 


Rose W. Taylor 
Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Emma H. Williams 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

Arthur Charbonnet, Jr. 
New Orleans, La. 

Robert A. Perkins 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mrs. Lpcelia J. Wiltse 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

Margaret Woodside 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Mrs. Adele Commet 
Bowdle, S. D. 

Frank E. Parkins 
Omaha, Neb. 


Mich. 





Mrs. E. D. Eldridge 


Clear Lake, Iowa. 


Leta G. Borland 
Creston, Iowa. 
Mrs. Jessie Kenyon 
Sausalito, Calif. 

Vera T. Watts 
Washington, D. C. 
Harold A. Rogers 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Wayne D. Overholser 
Tillamook, Ore. 
Charles Wilie, Jr. 
Tyler, Texas. 
Lotus Hoffman 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Marie B. Coffey 
North Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. H. McRae 
Salem, Ore. 
J. W. Briggs 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Van Verbeck, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
Opal Kunz 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
V. McCullock 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Chester Chatfield 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Fred E. Stockbridge 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Emma Ellis Conway 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Mrs. Lewis Nelsen 
Sumner, Ore. 

Mrs. Walter Achning 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Ruth Wakeham 
Shandhaken, N. Y. 

R. D. Bowden 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Alline McBride Glover, 
Waco, Texas. 

Mrs. Al F. Scheidecker 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Duane Featherstonhaugh 
Schenectady, N. Y 

Magda Neumann 
Grand Rapids, 

Katharine Williams 
San Angelo, Texas. 

J. B. Hitchcock 
Ware, Mass. 

Mrs. Lillian Goes 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Michael Catalano 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Minniola O. Miller 
Southwick, Mass. 


Mich. 


Matthew F. Christopher 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Minnie M. Sanger 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Lewis C. Fay 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mrs. Faye C. Minnich 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
Mozelle Cowden 
Warrenton, Va. 
Nevo DuMont 
Croswell, Mich. 
Lorene Pearson 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Frank Forbes 
Greenland, Ark. 

G. W. Sower 
Ferry, Mich. 

Mis. Wm. I. Troutman 
Shamokin, Pa. 

George T. Dickason 
Phneoix, Arizona. 

Lotys L. Donahue 
Louisville, Ky. 

Frances Y. McHugh 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

Minnie B. Harris 
Mountain Home, Ark. 

C. A. Loeffler 
Houston, Texas. 





HAVE YOU ASONG | 
IN YOUR HEART? 






























Have you ever heard a song in a talking pic- 
ture or listened to a catchy tune over the air 
that made you feel you would like to write a 
song? 

Then you may have within you that potential 
hit number which may be used in talking pic- 
tures or which music publishers may buy. Some 
of the greatest song hits in recent years, num- 
bers that have earned fortunes for their authors, 
come from people who once had to make a 
start in Song Writing. They had an idea 
which the public took to its heart and paid well 
for the privilege. How do you know you 
can’t do the same? 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO FIND OUT! 
We would like to send you, with our com- 
pliments, a copy of our 32-page booklet that 





COUPON 
Please send me, without obligation, your 32-page 
booklet. 
DEL Otbt niece ta aleweeorae nae Meee wea eere saws 
PETRUR. ViSwiennenecaveaus or cum dswiscaaitewe ses em 











tells you of the opportunities in Song Writing 
for Talking Pictures and Music Publication. 
It tells you what type of songs are in demand 

. explains how to catch the proper mood to 
write the lyric . . . gives details of rhythm, 
meter . . . also tells how this organization as- 
sists the author to get his song publicised 
through. proper construction by hit writers, 
through radio broadcast and submission to 
Talking Picture Producers and Music Pub- 
lishers. 

If you have written a song ... if you would 
like to write a song .. . if you intend to write 
a song. ... send for this helpful and instructive 
book immediately. Your name on the coupon 
below will bring it, postpaid, without cost or 
obligation. 

Don’t submit your song to anyone until you 
have read this book. Send today! 


Universal Song 
Service 


601 Meyer Bidg. 
Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Alice McCully 
Port Blakeley, 


Clyde Ormond 
Wash. Ririe, Idaho. 


Myrtle Adams Abbie O. Giggey 
Detroit, Mich. Ellsworth, Maine. 
Fred Welch 


Leon H. Mudgett 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


A. Lafayette Jordan 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Claude Gibson Cate 
San Saba, Texas. 


William A. Hoffman 
New York, N. Y. 

Louise Darcy 
Biddeford, Maine. 

Lois Caudill 
Clayton, N. M. 


James Dee Baldwin 
Denton, Texas. 


McAllen, Texas. 
Georgia L. Pinkerton 
Agnew, Calif. 
Myron A. Patch 
Weiser, Idaho. 
G. C. Cole 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Chas. D. Richardson, Jr. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Vivian Williams Utley 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Mrs. J. L. Deering 
Newhall, Calif. 
Miss Ruby Pedigo 
Summer Shade, Ky. 


Kaye Shaun Mrs. Alta B. Dunn 
Portland, Me. Cody, Wyo. 
Louis Allen Mary Hull Crist 


Oakland, Calif. 


Donald Losey 
Silver Grove, Ky. 


Ingleside, Texas. 
Earl N. Carver 
Quartzburg, Idaho. 
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Service 


The Wight House Press of San Diego Cali- 
fornia has a bright idea in publishing books 
for writers that merits the cooperation of all 
of us. They are publishing little chap books 
each giving the slanguage and trade terms of 
special fields. The first of these deals with 
sea and navy terms. Further books will fol- 
low covering other fields. We hope that in 
the next two years the Wight House Press 
will be able to issue a score of such books. 
The one on sea and navy terms sells for only 
25c and gives “Positions and Directions” 
aboard ships and in relation to ships, a gloss- 
ary of ship parts, a resume of a day’s routine 
on a U. S. navy boat, a list of personnel offi- 
cers, comments on discipline, bells, shipboard 
slanguage, etc. 

The Wight House Press also publishes a 
fine volume, “The Said Book” giving all the 
synonyms for the word “said”. This sells for 
$1.50. 

Some years ago WritTer’s Dicest pub- 
lished a series of articles giving the slanguage 
terms in various fields, and they met with 
wide approval from authors. The Wight 
House Press is performing a genuine service 
to the trade in publishing this series and we 
wish them success. We hope the low price 
of 25c as well as the competent editing of 





more new (and professional) writers 


In 1935 earned royalties from _ published 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 


firm or bureau in the profession. 
Ty 1936 due to the increased demand for 

original song material from radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 


Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 
posal. Professional offices at Hollywood and San 
Francisco; Representation at Chicago and New York. 


COMPLETE LITERATURE ON _ SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample published hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W1, 
Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 


“Uy 


Ve Lead—Others Follow” 


Write today for your FREE COPY of 
24-page instructive booklet, which contains 
a wealth of information that will really 


help you. 

Send your song poems for free examina- 
tion and criticism. Prompt report and 
safe handling guaranteed. 

Listen to our regular Radio Programs of 
our clients’ songs over the 50,000 Watt 
Station, WHAS in Louisville, Kentucky. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Daleure Bldg. Dept. A Salem, Indiana 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 








THE MOON SIGN BOOK 


Quotes best days on which to Mail your Manuscripts. For 

quick sale. 256 pages, $1.00 P. P. 

WHY SUFFER with Corns, Warts, Bunions, Callouses, In- 

grown Toe Nails? 30c jar of ““MOSCO”’ knocks ‘em. 

OQ. K,—it's used in the office of Writer’s Digest. ‘Lightning 

Speed” Typewriter Type Cleaner. Dresses up your Manu- 

scripts so they are Neat, Clean, E-Z to read by_the Editors. 

Large bottle, year’s supply, only $1.25 P. Details Free. 
IGHTNING SPEED MFG, CO. 

811-813 Porter Ave., Streator, Illinois, U. S. A. 














MORE THAN A TYPIST 


Writers! I can give your manuscripts the professional touch 
and perfect form required by editors. Typed on excellent 
Hammermill bond-paper. All corrections taken care of by 
me, and I supply the latest and best market suggestions for 
your story. One carbon copy, careful mailing. Terms, 
cents per thousand words, plus return postage. Book-length 
scripts, 30 cents. 


EDITH M. NAILL, "The Manuscript Doctor" 
EDGERTON, MISSOURI 
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their first books on sea and navy terms will 
carry through on all later volumes. 





Fawcett Never Sits Still 


Editorial offices of Screen Book and Movie 
Classic magazines will be moved from the 
New York offices of Fawcett Publications to 
the Fawcett Hollywood offices early in Feb- 
ruary. Eric Ergenbright becomes editor of 
Movie Classic and Carl Schroeder continues 
as editor of Screen Book. These magazines 
with Screen Play and Hollywood in the west- 
ern offices are under the managing editorship 
of Jack Smalley. 

Laurence Reid stays in New York as man- 
aging editor of Motion Picture and will con- 
tact his writers directly in Hollywood and 
New York instead of dealing with them 
through a western representative. Ralph 
Daight, editor of Romantic Movie Stories, 
stays in the New York office. 

Douglas Lurton, supervising editor of all 
Fawcett magazines, has moved his headquar- 
ters to the main offices in Greenwich, Conn., 
sometimes being found in his New York 
office at 1501 Broadway, and keeping con- 
tact with Hollywood by teletype. 

Sir: 

I have been a subscriber to WriTER’s Dicest 
for several years and have received much valuable 
assistance and information from every issue. 

Recently I sold my first story to the McClure 
Syndicate and wish to express my gratitude for 
the -excellent articles and timely market notes 
your magazine has offered in the past. 

Joun McNamara, 
Route 1, c/o M. S. Pope, 
Long Beach, Washington. 


New York Market Notes 
(Continued from page 29) 

Office Check-Up. These were located for 

the past five years at 1790 Broadway. 

You have nearly two months left in which 
to get stories into shape for the big prize 
contests being conducted by Modern Ro- 
mances at 149 Madison Avenue and by the 
Macfadden group in the Chanin Building, 
East 42nd Street. Full details have already 
been given here. 

Story is conducting its third annual college 
short-story contest, open to all registered 





students of colleges and universities in the 
U. S. Lengths must be limited to between 
1,500 and 7,000 words, and stories must be 
mailed on or before April 1, 1936. The 
address is 432 Fourth Avenue. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, is 
offering $25 to the “woman who writes, in 
300 words, or less, the most vital and con- 
vincing true experience story indicating that 
business or professional women must do 
work superior to that of men in order to win 
similar recognition and monetary reward.” 





Nashville Market 
Letter 
T pu writers of stories for Sunday-school 


publications will find one of the largest 

markets in the United States for this type 
of material in Nashville. Two large publishing 
houses issue several papers weekly covering all 
ages of both boys and girls. 

At the Baptist Publishing Board we find Chal- 
lenge, Ambassador, Sentinel, and Story-Time: 

Story-Time. Agnes Kennedy Holmes, Editor. 
Children under 9. In need of short stories around 
600 words in length, written around the experi- 
ences of children. Character building stories pre- 
ferred, but do not write “sermons.” Usually over- 
stocked on verse so best to query this. Uses no 
serials. 

Sentinel. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. Boys 
and girls 9-13. Particularly in need of short stories 
not over 1600 words. Can use some interesting 
articles on things to do, games. Good verse used 
regularly. Well supplied with serials for some 
time ahead. 

Ambassador. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. 
For boys and girls 13-17. Present need is for 
short stories 2000-3000 words. Best to query be- 
fore sending in serials. Articles from 300-700 
words on Things to Make and Do are always 
welcome. Uses verse. 

Challenge. Wallace Greene, Editor. For those 
over 18. Would like to see short stories, 2000-3000 
words. Full up on serials. Good articles are hard 
to get and always welcome, preferably illustrated. 
On factual articles reference sources must be 
quoted. Articles may be on travel, biography, 
science, inventions, or like topics. Uses very little 
verse. 

All the above magazines are at 161 Eighth Ave- 
nue, No. Rates for stories and articles are Yec a 
word. Photographs pay from 50c to $1.00. Verse 
pays from $1.00 to $2.50, depending on length. 
All payment is on acceptance. 

The Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broad 
Street, also provides four excellent markets: 
Haversack. R. L. Hunt, Editor. Boys of teen 
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age. Short stories wanted from 3000-4000 words. 
Serials accepted in installments of 4 to 10 chapters. 


3000-4000 words to the episode. Articles 1000- 
2000 words, on any subject; if possible, send pic- 
tures. Doesn’t use verse. 

Rowena Ferguson, Editor. For 


In urgent need of short stories 
Flooded with serials. Uses 


Torchbearer. 
girls of teen age. 
3000-4000 words. 
articles and verse. 


Epworth Highroad. R. L. Hunt and Rowena 
Ferguson, co-Editors. Official publication of the 
Epworth Leagues. Short stories up to 5000 words. 
Serials 6 to 12 chapters, episodes of 5000 words. 
Verse. Program material is all staff-written and 
presents no market for the freelance. 


Boys and Girls. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, Editor. 
For children 7-12. For the very young readers 
they use stories 700-1000 words. For the older 
readers stories should be between 1000-2000 words. 
Serials of 6 to 8 chapters, each chapter 1200- 
1500 words. Can use some short articles to use 
as fillers. Verse from 8 to 24 lines are needed. 


Payment for fiction is Y2c a word, and payment 
for verse varies according to use and merit. All 
payment on acceptance. 


In addition to these excellent markets, Nashville 
also affords other opportunities for the freelance 
writers. 


Dixie Poultry Journal. R. H. Tolman, Editor. 
110 Seventh Avenue No. Published monthly and 
as its title suggests, circulates to the Southern 
raiser of poultry. Due to its specialized and local- 
ized appeal it is best to query the editor as to 
needs and outline the article you have in mind. 


Southern Agriculturist, B. Kirk Raankin, Jr., 
Managing Editor. 1523 Broad Street. Uses no 
serials, but buys fiction on general subjects of 1200- 
3000 words. Articles pertaining to agricultural in- 
terest solicited. Humorous drawings, story illus- 
trations, and cover designs bought. Payment varies, 
and is on the 15th of the month following pub- 
lication. 


WSM and WLAC, radio stations, both have 
complete staffs and prepare most of their pro- 
grams in their own studios. Both have network 
affiliations. Writers of radio continuity should 
send in a synopsis of their material rather than 
the manuscript and quote prices. J. Oliver Riehle 
is Production Manager of WSM. F. C. Sowell, Jr., 
fills the same place at WLAC. 


Southern States Sportsman. Harry E. Fitzger- 
ald, Editor. This was formerly Tennessee Sports- 
man and was published at the Presbyterian Build- 
ing, Nashville. It is now located at 710-12 Em- 
pire Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. Those inter- 
ested in writing for this publication write for a 
sample copy. 


Southern Salesman. F. B. Cummins, Editor. 502 
Presbyterian Building. In the last market letter 
from Nashville this was reported as resuming 
publication. One issue was printed and then it 
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DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P.O. Box 63, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


For several years I’ve helped b and 
writers beg their manuscripts for Publication. Caretal 
proofreading and typing sometimes help to sell the story. 
Rate: fifty cents per thousand words. One carbon copy 4 
plied. Finished copy returned to you flat, postpaid. 
criticism ; no revision; no marketing. 


DeMONT STEVENS 
17 St. Luke’s Place New York, N. Y. 


























PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, -_ Rice 5 gy yt Jack Woodiord, Clem 
Yore, Robert homas Hardy Blackwell, etc., etc. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The ‘number of 
siete available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s great- 
est writers. 

_ Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 



























Croese the Chel:ee 
Where You Get 
The Best For 

Your Money 


EXCLUSIVE 


















CHELSEA DISTRICT 
ALL OUTSIDE BED- ae 
ROOMS WITH OCEAN & ja room 
VIEW, SUN DECK. NOTED &Q'3onva- 





CUISINE. BAR. GRILLE. 










HE CHARM OF THE CHELSEA is its 
atmosphere ef cordiality and repose 
..enhanced by wide verandas over- 
looking fountained lawns and the Sea. 
A beautiful dining room at the Ocean's 
edge serving a bountiful table of excel- 
lently prepared food. 
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Special Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 






RIGHT ON THE 
BOARDWALK 









ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL HILUMAN «© J. CHRISTIAN MYERS - JULIAN A HILLMAN 
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READY FOR SALE 
NOW! 


“The Writer's Market” 


- + has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1936 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fourth edition of The Writer’s Mar- 
ket since 1980. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction: classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 

buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 

fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U, S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ears in The 1936 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 











WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1936 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 

0) Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of 
“The 1936 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 


My subscription is 


O new DD renewal C extension 
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was discontinued again. This marks its second 
suspension, so scratch it from your list. 

Southern Lumberman, Presbyterian Building. 
Material furnished by correspondents and staff. 
Not in the market. 

Tennessean Magazine Section. Not in the 
market. 

Broadcast Features Service Syndicate. Out of 
business. 





Trade Journal Notes 
By Frep E. KUNKEL 


Woman’s Hour, a monthly magazine for women 
of the Chicago area, is being launched with the 
February issue by Herman C. Edwards, with free 
distribution of more than 150,000 copies by clean- 
ers and dyers of the city, who deliver them with 
cleaned garments. Louis Zara is editor. Claire 
Green is home editor. Offices are at 626 Federal 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

A new publication, The Triangle, for men who 
sell construction machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies, came out January 10th last under the spon- 
sorship of the Association of Equipment Distrib- 
utors, with publication offices at 105 South Ninth 
Street, St. Louis. Morton R. Hunter is editor. 

National Retailer-Owner Grocers, Inc., Chicago, 
co-operative chain embracing 20,000 food stores, 
came out in January with a monthly periodical, 
The Cooperative Merchandiser. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 South 9th Street, St. 
Louis, has inaugurated a “Grocery Profits” sec- 
tion which presents the advantages of handling 
nationally known brands. D. J. Horner, former 
editor, has taken charge of the New York office, 
while J. L. Hoppe has returned as editor and 
publisher. 

Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, in re- 
ceivership since 1932, was sold at auction recently. 
Dante M. Pierce, receiver and chief creditor, and 
former publisher of the Jowa Homestead, pur- 
chased the property. 

Allen Beach is now editor of Modern Brewery, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


The united chapters of Phi Beta Kappa are 
launching The Key Reporter, official magazine of 
the society’s 74,000 members, to be issued quar- 
terly beginning with the March issue. Walter E. 
Knowles is editor at 145 West 55th Street, New 
York City. 

Modern Agriculture, Waterloo, Iowa, is a good 
market for farm articles and is startling the ad- 
vertising world in the trade paper field with a new 
type of copy. It has 500,000 circulation in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The Central Western Banker, Omaha, Neb., 
has been merged with the Northwestern Banker, 
published by DePuy Publishing Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Associated Commerce Bureau, 21 West 10th 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., is planning a new pub- 
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lication for the real estate and business brokers, 
banking interests, building and loan associations, 
and insurance companies, to be known as Asso- 
ciated Commerce Review. J. N. Joerger, for- 
merly with DePuy Publications of Des Moines, is 
managing editor, and W. E. Lincoln is editor. 

American Business (combined with System), 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, devotes its 
contents to “cash register appeal,’ functioning as 
a clearing house for tested ideas, plans and ex- 
perience useful to those actively engaged in busi- 
ness management, showing them how to increase 
profits, how to cut expenses and increase sales. 
Such articles are used as “Where Do Your profits 
Go?” “The Packer Who Dared To Be Different,” 
“Seven Ways to Speed Sales,” “Handling Payroll 
Deductions,” ‘Fourteen Ideas That Paid Others 
Well,’ “How Ten Business Leaders Keep Fit,” 
“Frailey’s Better Letter Clinic,’ “Twelve Checks 
for Direct Mail,” “A Collection Idea,” etc. 

The American Druggist, 572 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, has redesigned, restyled and am- 
plified itself for 1936, coming out in a new dress, 
its type arrangement more sparkling and modern, 
with new features added. It covers the inde- 
pendent, chain and wholesale druggist and is the 
outstanding publication in the drug field. It uses 
a number of good merchandising articles, and is a 
wide open market for better selling, window dress- 
ing, prescription merchandising, etc. 

F. A. McGill, editor, Optical Journal (And 
Review of Optometry), 239 West 39th Street, 
New York City, is using at the present time only 
contributions that bear specifically on the work 
of the optometrists and the opticians. 

Automobile Topics, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, is a weekly trade newspaper and actively in 
the market for news concerning the automobile 
industry, car dealers in particular, but buys no 
manuscripts of a general nature. 

The Northwestern Miller @ American Baker, 
118 N. 6th Street, Minneapolis, is in need of tech- 
nical articles on problems confronting the com- 
mercial baker in the making and selling of his 
wares, illustrated articles on progressive modern 
plants, accounts of successful attempts by retail 
bakers to meet the housewife’s demand for quality 
cakes, photographs of attractive bakery window 
displays and descriptions of enterprising merchan- 
dising methods. For the milling part of the 
paper it needs technical articles on problems and 
developments in operative milling and cereal 
chemistry, inspirational articles on the sale of 
flour and feed, and illustrated articles of general 
feature interest closely related to the subject of 
the world’s breadstuffs. There are also many 
special departments, whose needs can best be 
judged by a study of the paper, sample copy of 
which is mailed on request. 

The New England Homestead, Springfield, 
Mass., reports its material is limited almost en- 
tirely to things of New England agricultural in- 
terest, as circulation is confined to those six states 
and “there is plenty doing.” 
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Attention: Twin City Writers 


On-the-page help by expert coach (Professional 
writer, experienced college teacher). 

Personal interviews—rate fits 1936; Group work, 12 
hrs. a month—Free. 

Those coached sell novels, plays, short stories, arti- 
cles, radio continuities. 

Estelle Holbrook, Oct.-May—Plaza Hotel, Mpls., 
May-Oct.—Lake Superior or Rocky Mountains. 


For information telephone BR. 1101 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 8 years’ experience, Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling; in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000 - 25,000 words, 85c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000, Poetry lc per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











E xX re E R _ REVISION_often_ secures ac- 
ceptance. This I can give. 

Booth Tarkington, Owen Wis- 

ter, William Allen White, Carl Van Doren, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Will Levington Comfort en- 
dorse my work, as did Jack London, I specialize in develop- 

ing new talent. Editor Representative Modern Short Stories 
(Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and Street & Smith 

Established in 1912, now many writers have made a beaten 


path to my door. 400 West 118th St 
ALEXANDER JESSUP, NEW YORK CITY 











POETS:  $100—CASH PRIZES—$100 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1936 PRIZE 
PROGRAM, which gives details of $25 quarterly prizes, 
monthly contests, Book Publication Contest, Free Anthology 
Plan, Help Yourself Handbooks, Handwriting Analysis, etc. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c copy, $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 














PUT IT IN SALABLE FORM 


Original and duplicate neatly typed. 2 first and ma} 


sheets. Errors corrected 3 sugested markets. 
words and up, 20c per 1,000 15,000- 50,000, 25c per 1,000, 
5,000 - 15,000, 30c per 1,000. 2,500-5,000, 35c per 1,000. 


1,000 - 2,500, 35c per 1,000. We pay return postage. 


CARR MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
“More for Your Money’’ 
HARROGATE, TENNESSEE 





P. O. BOX 95 


New Way to Improve YOUR 
















A command of effective English ENGLIS 
gives you added advantages and 

better opportunities. Poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
You can improve your English through Sherwin Cody's 
100% self-correcting invention. 

If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar. 
spelling, punctuation, or pronunciation, this new free book “‘How You 
Can Master Good English - er Minutes, . = will prove a revelation 
to you. Send for it now. 

SHERWIN coy’ Stiioot OF ENGLISH 
1182 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 















Authors’ and Typists' Supplies 


28 Ib. Kraft Fayecan: 25 9%x12% and 25 oxl2, a 00; 
25 6%4x9% and 25 6x9, 70c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 95e. 
Ribbons, 45c each, 3 for $1.10. Manuscript_and ‘tatan 
Paper at low prices. Also Money Saving Combinations. 
Printing and aaa Add 10% west of Rockies. 
Write for circular. 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Dept. D. Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 
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Asbestos, 16th Floor, Inquirer Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, prints very little on general subjects, unless 
tied up with asbestos ; but it can use short articles 
of interest to asbestos insulation contractors con- 
cerning their problems, how they can get more 
business, or short articles on the use of asbestos or 
an asbestos product in some new or peculiar way. 


Ohio Farm Bureau News, 620 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, wants stories on coopera- 
tion or farm organization activities. 


Beach and Pool, 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, is not buying material of any kind except 
from architects who are recognized as swimming 
pool experts. 


Jack Bates, Editor, National Carbonator & 
Bottler, 406 Industrial Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., says 
he needs more LIVE stuff that touches the core 
of the industry, heart-to-heart success stories car- 
rying names of individuals and firms, illustrated 
attractively with photographs or drawings. ‘Get 
it from the man who knows and let him TALK 
and SHOW it to the readers.’ That’s the kind 
of a story we buy and are eager to get. 


Recreation, published by the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, publishes articles which deal with the 
recreation movements, underlying philosophy, 
local developments and activities, but does not 
pay for published articles. 


Arch C. Johnson, Editor, Seed Merchant, 12530 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, is interested par- 
ticularly in merchandising articles for retail seed 
merchants. Editorially he is trying to get the idea 
across to the seed merchant that he should clean 
up his store and illuminate better; that manu- 
facturers whose lines he sells are furnishing co- 
operation free of charge in the shape of window 
display material and dealer helps; and to get over 
the idea of better displays of merchandise in the 
store. All these subjects are treated separately 
and he is anxious to look over any articles based 
on these thoughts, actual facts of where retail 
dealers have developed ideas which worked out 
successfully. 


J. H. Van Deventer, Managing Editor, Build- 
ing Supply News, 59 E. VanBuren Street, Chi- 
cago, is interested in specific management and 
merchandising case stories on retail builders sup- 
ply or lumber dealers. 

Foreign Service, published by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Broadway & 34th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo., is interested in material of directed in- 
terest to A. E. F. veterans or identified with his 
editorial program, with a maximum length of 
2,500 words. 

J. Duncan Williams, Editor, Merchants Record 
& Show Window, 435 N. Waller Avenuc, Chi- 
cago, reports that he is now actively in the 
market for articles, the year 1935 having operated 
on a more or less restricted budget. His is an 
illustrated monthly for the window display mana- 
ger, merchant and advertising man. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical ae, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box counts the same as five words. Advertisers 
report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the March issue on or before February 14. Rates 7 
cents the word, 





HOW I WRITE THEM! Detective-mystery stories 
explained from plot idea to published yarn. $60.00 
collaboration course for only $3.00. Professional 
Writer, Suite 823,Bryant Park Bldg.,New York City. 


YOUNG MAN WRITER—Wants Job. High school 
graduate. Can write, type. Good driver. Travel 
or settled. State proposition first letter. Box F-11. 


NUDE PHOTOS, ARTISTS—Sources, 20c. Box F-10. 


NEW AND REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD 
for marketing your stories. Send us your Mss. 
We will advise as to salability. Rudell Publishing 
Co., 1102-6 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


A MOLESTED BOOTLEGGER—Lusty scion of noble 
experiment, caught by his fake property Deed, 
Building and Loan Association, Insurance and Tax 
racket; The Parent A Piker his plot he thought 
bright. His children more wise than the children 
of light: Wanted publisher of weekly paper to 
carry the narrative. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 
33rd Street, Miami, Florida. 


ARTISTS—New magazine tells how to make money 
with your talent. Sample copy 10c. Straley, 131% 
W. Main, Springfield, Ohio. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box O-3. 


NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news and features. List 
25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ANALYZE YOUR APPEARANCE —Send dime for 
hag and Color Analysis Chart. E. Hereth, Zions- 
ville, Ind, 


ASTRO-BIOCHEMICAL ANALYSIS reveals blood de- 
ficiencies, key to physical ailments. Send birth date 
and $5.00 for scientific health reading. Anders, 
Box 1341, Hollywood, California. 





LEARN HOW TO DIRECT YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS 
mind to work for you while you sleep. Type-writ- 
ten lesson (1800 words) 50c. Linda Huber, Meta- 
physician, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


STAMP COLLECTORS — Money-saving information 
plus stamps worth remittance, 13c. Stamp League, 
Lock Box 4, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


WRITER’S EXCHANGE—lIndependence, Mo. 
bought, sold, traded. 


Books, 


FORTUNE BY NUMBERS. Send: Dollar, Name, Birth- 
date, to Martha McKay, 7820 Hough Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER SEEDS. Dime and 
stamp. Assorted package. Mabel Oldham, Three 
Rivers, Calif. 


HAVE MUCH MATERIAL IN POETRY. Would like 
to hear from someone interested for books or songs. 
Have inspired talent. S. G. W., Box 26, Apponaugh, 
Rhode Island. 
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HELP! I AM GHOST-WRITER, breaking into short 
fiction. My scenarios come easy—can never turn 
them all into stories unaided. Want collaborators 
with naturalness, pungency, imaginative warmth. 
You, for instance? Whether you’ ve ever published 
immaterial. Fair division earnings, contract. If two 
your own stories sent to Prentice Watkins, 204 
1508 Larrabee St., Chicago, reveal desired qualities, 
Vll_ shoot scenario slanted for you. Kindly enclose 
one dollar for filing, reading, returning your mss. 





100 DONT’S FOR WRITERS—Explanations. Nine 
pages, single spaced. Roy Bass, 408 Sycamore 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PROFESSIONAL PIANO ARRANGEMENT to your 
melody by writer of “Nevada Moon,” now only $3.50. 
Lon Healy, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





WANT PUBLICITY AGENT of finest repute—none 
other need answer. Have complete songs—apropos 
—poems. Mrs. Kathlyn Knussman, 1367 Arlington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





AIR STORIES SELL—Flyer’s own list of aviation 
terms. Send fifty cents. Box F-9. 





PRESS CARDS, for Freelance Writers, 25c; 2 Plotting 
Schemes, 25c; 25 Comedy Situations, 25c; 30 Dra- 
matic Situations, 25c; Booklet on Press Photog- 
raphy, 25c; Circular Mailing Plan, 10c. Free sub- 
scription to “The Grapevine” with any of above. 
(Writers needing a small income, write us, enclos- 
ing two stamps.) Emery Writers’ Service, 23 
Adam Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 





YOUNG ITALIAN POETESS wants intelligent, in- 
spiring letters, longhand preferred. Miss M. Suraci, 
317 West Clinton St., Johnstown, N. Y. 





PULL IN THE DOLLARS with simple “Silent-System” 
Mail Order Business! Start at home, spare time, no 
canvassing. Send stamp for free details, NOW. 
Service-W, 2231 McKinley, Berkeley, Calif. 





CONFESSIONS OF IRENE—Charmingly written, holds 
one spellbound, exciting, 35c; Walnut Specialty, 
Everett, Mass. 





ARE YOU UNHAPPY? If so, consult me. Detailed 
analysis, $1.00. Box F-6. 





A GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS for the writer. Over 
four hundred terms which the writer of sea stories 
should know. One dollar. Any three questions 
about ships, sea, navigation, meteorology, seaman- 
ship, storms, winds, currents. One dollar. Sea Story 
manuscripts overhauled for authenticity ready for 
stowing away in the editor’s locker. 50c per thou- 
sand words. M. Rittenband, 140 Waverly Place, 
New York City. 





100 UNUSUAL HEROINE NAMES—Dime and stamp. 
P. O. Box 14, Vineland, N. J. 





PLOT LADDER for writing professional salable stor- 
ies, step by step. 50c coin. 





DISSATISFIED, UNHAPPY, LONELY? Join most 
popular, fastest growing club in America. New 
opportunities, friends, ideas. Not a marriage club. 
Send dime, stamped envelope for one month’s mem- 
bership and particulars. Exchange Hobby Club, 507 
Fifth Ave., New York. 





MAKE MONEY writing articles to supplement income 
from fiction. Ten years’ experience. Instructions, 
> Laurence Hayden, Rock City Road, Olean, 





WANTED NAME for New Style Compact. Twenty- 
five jewelry prizes given. First prize, pin with six 
diamonds; second, diamond ring; third, wrist watch; 
fourth, pendent and chain; fifth, bracelet; sixth, 
evening bag. Closes March 15. Sample and Contest 
blank $1.00. Grace Shoppe, 1925 So. 17th St., 

Omaha, Neb. 
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RACKETEERS’ LINGO—Comprehensive list, 60c. $20 
week spare time, plan 30c. Box F-7. 





CHARACTER DELINEATIONS of Loggers, Miners 
and Woodsmen. Also descriptions of British Colum- 
bia; $1.00 each to Box 883, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 





WE DEAL IN FACTS—Information supplied on nearly 
any subject. Questions $1.00 each. Inquiries re- 
garding our service invited. Question Service, 


Woodland, Calif. 





“HINTS ON DEVELOPING PERSONALITY,” by J. 
W. Klapman, M. D., psychologist, will be auto- 
graphed, 10c stamp; also free writing test. Dr. 
Klapman, Box 58, Jacksonville, Ill. 





THE RIGHT TITLE wiil increase your story’s or 
song’s selling power 50 per cent. We can help 
Sa Cornell-Title Specialist, 670 New London, 
onn. 





WRITER-ACCOUNTANT devises card system for re- 
cording manuscript submissions, sales, markets, etc. 
Send dime for usable samples. Wyman, Box 661, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 





WANTED—Poems, Stories! Address mss. to Crown 
Publishing Co., Box 290-WD, New Haven, Conn. 
Sample copy, 15c. 





CAMERA-JOURNALISTS: Booklet, “Adventures in 
Freelance Newspaper Feature Writing,” 50c. Free 
circular. A. Holden, publisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 





“FOUR FRESH MODERN PLOT SCHEMES”—Many 
surefire plot suggestions. “Ten Supreme Factors in 
Short Story Writing.” No end of help to beginning 
writers. Both at special price of $1.00. Get yours 
now! Chas. Parsons, Storm Lake, Iowa. 





CAUGHT SHORT ON IDEAS? Plot Outlines—Orig- 
inal—2, 25c. Box F-3. 





HUNDRED DOLLAR JUVENILE STORY CONTEST 
—Dime brings particulars and sample. Two-To- 
Teens Magazine, Lyceum Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PERSONAL ADVICE on color, design in dress and 
home. State particulars. 50c (coin). L. Larson, 
Victoria Road, Edgerton, Wisc. 





QUALITY WRITERS! Comprehensive caricature on 
modern classic style. Laugh—and learn. 50c. 
Inquire first. Box F-4. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED—Four new rapid sellers, 
ood profits, sales outfit $1.00, particulars free. 
Publisher, Box B-598, Cincinnati, O 





EX-JOCKEY WILL ANSWER er ABOUT 
race track and lingo. $1.00. W. Hearin, 95 W. 
Ist Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


FREE NUMEROLOGY READING WITH HOROSCOPE, 
50c Send name, birth date. F. E. Wells, Drexel 
Building, Phila., Pa. 





PLOT WIZARD—50c coin. Writers, Producer’s Scen- 
—— D. Palmer, 425 Gough St., San Francisco, 
alif. 


COMPLETE MARKET INFORMATION—Details. Any 
arket. 3c each, 10 for 25c. Fredericks, 1882 
Grand Concourse, N. Y. C. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
— stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., Marion, 
io. 


CASH PRIZE CONTEST for amateur songwriters and 
lyricists. Particulars for stamp. Copy of “Com- 
poser’s Market” (where and how to sell songs), 25c 
postpaid. Rayco Publications-4, Troy Grove, Il. 


SCENE, SITUATION AND OUTCOME; Universal 
Story Formula; Parallel Stury Analysis. 25c¢ each, 
3 for 50c bound together. Alworth, 757 Merkle 
Ave., Marion, Ohio. 
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TO YOU, AMATEUR WRITER, is dedicated Rainbow 
Hour. Amateur collaborating system. 10c coin. 
E. L. Maness, 232 S. Union Place, Los Angeles, 
California. 





SUCCESSFUL STUDENT COMPOSER WILL COL- 
laborate with amateur lyric writers for experience 
and royalty. No fees except that you use and en- 
close sufficient postage. Dewey, 4510 Cole Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 





UNIQUE ADVERTISING SYSTEM—Merchandise, and 
services of value to amateurs listed. Details 10c 
coin. E. L. Maness, 232 S. Union Place, Los An- 
geles, California. 





5 POUNDS FINE PECANS PREPAID FOR ONE 
dollar. Larger amounts for less. Mrs. M. Wilkes, 
Meigs, Ga. 





HOW TO SELL—Cold hard facts guaranteed to save 
you money $1.00. Convincing proof. Haven’t time 
to answer inquiries. Don’t send scripts. Will re- 
fund your dollar if you are not convinced my way 
is best. Earl Dorris, Moorcroft, Wyoming. 





FIFTY WISE SAYINGS for dime and stamp. Sex 
story writers, 4 invaluable books, original cost ten 
dollars, best offer. Box F-2. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for list 
and details. Writers Service, Box 413, Marlin, Tex. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING and “Uniform Bottom 
Margins” — Both. Dime, stamp. Alworth, 757 
Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 





TEN CENTS BRINGS YOU HUMOROUS BOOKLET 
“How To Become A Famous Reporter.” “Beq”’ 
Ontario, California. 





MIMEOGRAPHING—90c per 100 copies, $5.00 per 
1000. Write Russell Connelley, Canaan, Indiana. 





WHY NOT LET OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB BANISH 
that isolation of spirit, mind, heart? Enclose post- 
age. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 





LYRICS—Humorous, sentimental, written to your 
music. $1.00 per. G. Gregary, 709 Eagle Ave., 
N 


. 





AMERICAN HOMEWORK MAGAZINE — Three 
months, 25c Year’s Big Mail of opportunities, 25c. 
Unusual profit sources, 10c. All, 50c. Bluegrass 
Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


FILMS DEVELOPED—5c roll, any size print includ- 
ing postcard size 3c; enlargements 20c, postpaid. 
Special print prices quantity lots over a dollar. 
Filmcraft, 611 Washington, El Monte, Calif. 





COMMERCIAL MELODIES—Ultra modern piano ar- 
rangements. Practical marketing help. Prices right. 
No. “50-50!” Len Fleming, Song Expert (since 
1911), Wellsboro, Penna. 





SS ANALYZED—Personal attention im- 
mediatel Write five lines, 35c. Anderson, 2000 
Laurel, Rncwveilie, Tenn. 


DON’T BITE YOUR FINGER NAILS—Send 50c for 
method that successfully stopped me. J. Gilhooly, 
709 Eagle Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 


ARE YOU IN THE RIGHT BUSINESS? Send four 
line sample of handwriting and $1.00 for complete, 
individual, character anaylsis. Jean Roberts, 500 
Fullerton Pkwy., Apt. 505, Chicago, IIl. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER! An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


NOVELTIES—Tincan bouquets; clothespin flower bas- 
kets; bird-in-cage; rustic log wall baskets 50c each. 
Butterfly tie-backs, 2 pr. 50c prepaid. Josephine 
Spencer, Girard and Santa Fe, Leavenworth, Kan. 
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“SONG NEWS.” Vital facts, song-writing tips, mar- 
kets, opportunities. Mailed free by Song News, 808 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 





INVALID WANTS KEEN AGENT—Partner, publish- 
ing and other plans. Box F-1. 





DIVORCES IN MEXICO—Ten days. Free informa- 
tion. International Law Office, First National Bank 
Bldg., El Paso, Texas. 





SONG WRITERS—Orchestration free with first 100 
om s _ Hurry! Paramount, 506 W. 42nd, 
> se Coy. 





ISSUE PERSONAL NEWSPAPER, magazine, syndi- 
cated material, etc., with new stencil letter dupli- 
cator, only $3.00 complete. Bluegrass Bureau, W-2 
Silverton Ohio. 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—Reveals your character, 
talents, all about you. Send long, signed ink speci- 
men and $1.00. M. Treverton, 730 Hamilton, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





COLUMNISTS’ QUERIES about their ewn work, and 
how modern technique may be applied for results, 
answered for 20c and stamp. Shoot ’em in! Ed- 
mund Hargis, Granville, Tenn. 





PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 





WIDOW, wishes to exchange ideas with gentlemen 
not under fifty. Ann DeTurk, General Delivery, 
Danville, Illinois. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO PROMOTE?—Arno Fouche, 
Grand Central, P. O. Box 141, New York. 





1000 BUSINESS CARDS—Card case, $1.50. Miller 
Printer, Ambler, Pa. 





MELODY TO YOUR WORDS $1.00 complete. Valu- 
able “Songwriting-Selling Secrets” book, 75c. Pro- 
fessionals, Box 42-D, Sausalito, Calif. 





ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 
terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the Pulp 
Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper Love 
seers Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Amateur; 
Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts for 
Writers; Plots to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
Mystery Story; Earning While Learning, Special: 
10c each. 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 





ORIGINATING COUNTLESS PLOTS—Professionally, 
with methods of analyzing published stories. 25c 
coin, sold only with Ladder. 





SALABLE STORIES FROM NEWS ITEMS; for com- 
plete sample story synopses. 50c each. Plot Lad- 
der Service, 1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


BREAK INTO THE TRADE FIELD—“Free Lance 
Writing for Magazines” tells how. $1.00. Wiliiam 
Shannon, Nutley, N. J. 


WANTED—To Exchange writer’s books and courses. 
What have you? Books bought, sold, exchanged. 
Book Exchange, Canisteo, N. Y. 


RESEARCH—If you can’t find it, ask us. One full 
page of facts on any subject, one dollar. Writer's 
Aid, Box 126, Cape May, N. J. 


COMMON SENSE will solve your private problems. 
$1.00 brings your letter back with sensible advice. 
Common Sense, Box 693, Glendale, California. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the ie”, of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details: Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


CCC NOVELS corrected as to fact for $2 each. Read 
my January ad. John Phillips, R. 3, St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. 
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Radio Letter 


By H. Donatp Spatz 


OUR or five years ago the Capampana Cor- 
poration of Batavia, Illinois, put on the 
air a series of dramatic shows called “The 

First Nighter.” In no time at all this broadcast 
series became one of the most popular programs 
of its type on the air, and judging by the fan 
mail, it still ranks near the top of the heap. “The 
First Nighter” broadcasts seem to run on inrefi- 
nitely, and this means that some free lance 
script writer will get exactly one hundred dollars 
for each script he sells to them, each week, from 
now on, ad infinitum. 

Every one knows of this series of complete one- 
shot plays; scarcely anyone with a radio hasn’t 
heard them at some time or other. But if you’re 
interesting in writing for them, don’t take this 
smattering of knowledge as sufficient grounds for 
sitting down and batting out a script for them. 
You really must study their plays with both ears 
for several weeks before you can get the slant. 
They use a type of play which is peculiarly their 
own. If you'll tune in for several weeks and 
make notes of the titles, general character of the 
story, type of action, number of actors, and so 
on, you'll have a good working background 
against which to proceed when you write for 
them. 

I can give you some very helpful advice, some 
direct from the agency which handles the scripts, 
and some culled from my own personal expe- 
riences selling to them. But before I do this, 
let me warn you: “The First Nighter” series is 
one of the most difficult radio markets to crash. 
Selling to this market is like placing a story 
with the Saturday Evening Post. Of course the 
undeniable fact that there are not more than 
thirty first-class radio writers in the country, most 
of whom are tied to regular contracts, makes it 
more easy, by comparison, to land a check from 
the Campana people. Approximately two hun- 
dred scripts are received in a month, of which 
possibly a dozen are selected for audition, of 
which the final four are eventually chosen. You 
must have a first-class script here, but if you do, 
it makes no difference who you are. You'll get 
your check, and a warm welcome to submit more 
material. 

Let me quote from a letter sent me by the 
radio director of the agency which handles “First 
Nighter” scripts: 

“. . we are always in the market for three 
act plays built around three or four characters, 


running about sixteen minutes in time . . . each 
act should average between three and four min- 
utes . . . or from 825 to 900 words. 

“We prefer the author to develop his own 
theme . . . we want a good play . . . romantic 


drama, melodrama, tragedy, light comedy, mys- 
tery, or farce. Plays which have a definite love 
interest or a mystery play with an original twist 
at the end are especially desirable. 
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“ 


. the permanent cast includes one leading 
woman . one romantic male lead . . . and 
various supporting players. Dramatic construction 
should be on the ascending line with the BIG 
SCENE in the third act . . . with suspense built 
for the end of acts one and two. 

“Because many children are in our audience 
plays must be clean in atmosphere and dialogue 

. and we ask that radio rights be released to 
us unconditionally.” 

To this let me add the plays must have plenty 
of live-wire action, the sort of action, in a sense, 
used in the pulp magazines. A good fist fight 
in which the hero overcomes the villain is bound 
to go over. And this action should be coupled 
with sound effects, all of which help to make the 
thing sound real. Racing automobiles, crowds 
cheering at prize fights, galloping horses, and so 
on. Work plenty of physical action and its 
consequent sound effects into your story; write 
it as well as you can, polish it two or three 
times; give your play a clever title; and then 
try your luck. 

One hundred dollars will be your reward if you 
click here. And your name will be announced 
when your play is broadcast. 

The address, in case you're interested, is: 


Mr. L. T. Wallace, 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, 
410 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Campana Company also sponsors the Sun- 
day afternon broadcasts known as “Grand Ho- 
tel,” the specifications for which will be given in 
detail in this column next month. 


Last month this column carried a market note 
on Princess Pat Players series. Today Patricia 
Gordon informs me that, henceforth, this series 
will not be buying radio scripts. She told me 
why, but since she did not give permission for 
me to print it, I must simply pass along the sad 
news in mournful silence. It’s too bad. This 
was a steady and dependable market, not to say 
profitable. 

If any of you submitted scripts to this market, 
you may be assured of their safe return to you. 
And if this market is revived, at any time in the 
future, I'll note it in this column. 


Aside to script writers on the Pacific Coast: 
The National Broadcasting Company has just 
opened new studios in a new building in San 
Francisco. I suspect that this will mean increased 
activity in the dramatic, as well as all other de- 
partments. You might investigate. 


Station KYW, while in Chicago, was a lively 
market for radio scripts, under the direction of 
Florence Ravenal. Since the outfit moved, bag 
and baggage, to Philadelphia, Pa., the tune has 
been different. Allied with the NBC, KYW’s 
schedule is made up mostly of network shows, 
and practically none of their sustaining time is 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOU? 


Ya are entirely right in asking ‘“‘what kind 


” 


of information? 

We mean the kind of information that en- 

ables men and women who have never before sold 

fiction, but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 

lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that en- 
ables writers who are now selling their work to sell 
a lot more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts 
about writing for people whose pre-conceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is 
worth ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Each month the DIGEST brings you not only 
helpful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also 
the following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 

e Greeting Card Verse Markets 
@ London Letter 

e New York Market Letter 

@ Literary Prize Contests 

e The Writer's Market 

e Book Publishers’ Needs 

e Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
oom Hy subscription is offered on our usual money 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a tcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we 
send you. Only a publisher with a genuine service 
to offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now 
to let WRITER’S DIGEST make 1936 a banner 
year for your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
T have checked. 

( ). Plotting the Short Story. 

( ) 36 Dramatic Situations. 

( ) 12 Cardinal Elements of Short 

Story Writing. 
( ) College Dictionary. 


Name . 
Address 
GMa etude ceeseoes : State 











given over to dramatics, since they get a great 
deal by wire from New York. KYW, therefore, 
and regretably, is not to be considered a market 
for dramatic scripts; at least not now. 


You might try WCSH, in the Congress Square 
Hotel, Portland, Maine, for scripts which lend 
themselves to commercial usage. This is a 1,000 
watt station, using first-class material. 


Station WXYZ, in Detroit, is manned by a 
capable staff, including the versatile and prolific 
writer, Frank Striker, who writes about six 
pounds of scripts every week, including the “Lone 
Ranger” serial which is broadcast over a small 
network, including WOR (Newark, N. J.), three 
nights a week, and what he doesn’t write, his 
assistants do. At least that’s what he tells me, 
and he ought to know. 


WBZ and WBZA, associated station of Boston, 
Mass., may be considered for half-hour scripts. 
Recent broadcasts of theirs have carried half-hour 
plays of action and adventure. High standard 
required. 


Gutman, Incorporated, an advertitsing agency, 
located at 1600 Main Street, in Wheeling, W. Va., 
handles radio material if it can be sold commer- 
cially. Miss Phyllis Kalany is the person to ad- 
dress. 


Unwise submission of poor radio scripts will 
close this market to all free lancers just as we 
have been closed out on the movies. Do not 
send in radio scripts to stations unless you know 
what a radio script is supposed to look like. You 
can see one by asking for it at your local station 
or in any of the several text books on radio 
writing now on the market. I like the new one 
just out called “Gateway to Radio,’ by Firth 
Erskine. 





Literary Contests 
By GiLtson VANDERVEER WILLETS 


Mr. Willets conducts over a dozen contest columns and 
features in magazines and newspapers. One of his 
columns is also syndicated by the United Press. He is 
probably the country’s foremost authority on contests. 


THe Macrappen Pusuications offer $25,000 
in 66 cash prizes for true stories written in the 
first person and based on facts that happened 
either in the lives of the writers or to people of 
their acquaintance. 

The first prize will be $2,500. There are 5 sec- 
ond prizes of $1,000 each ; 10 third prizes of $500 
each and 50 fourth prizes of $250 each. These 
are considered to be the most generous awards 
ever offered in a competition of this character. 

Encouragement is further given to all partici- 
pants in the announcement that every story sub- 
mitted in this competititon will be considered 
eligible for purchase at the regular rate of pay- 
ment made by Macfadden. Thus, should a manu- 
script fall slightly short of winning a prize it may 
still bring its author a liberal check. 
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The only restriction (other than what is men- 
tioned in the opening paragraph above) is that 
stories must not be written in less than 2,500 
words. As many words as desired may be used, 
the announcement declaring that manuscripts up 
to 50,000 words will be given equal consideration. 

This offer is open to everybody. It is generally 
understood that “literary ability” is not necessary, 
but that depends on what one calls “ability.” A 
specified “style” is essential in these Macfadden 
competitions. It is your reporter’s private opinion 
that unless one is thoroughly familiar with the 
Macfadden requirements it would be advisable to 
first write to Macfadden Publications, Inc., Box 
490, Grand Central Station, New York City, ask- 
ing by name for a brochure entitled “Facts You 
Should Know About Writing True Stories.” With 
this free booklet will also be sent minute in- 
structions for entering the competition which 
closes March 31. In addition, better buy and read 
a couple of True Stories. 

* __ * 

Lake Forest Coxrece, Lake Forest, IIl., has 
announced an international literary competition 
offering a cash consideration of $15,000, to be 
awarded under terms of the Bross Foundation. 

This magnificent award will be presented for 
the best book or manuscript heretofore unpub- 
lished on the connection, relation and mutual 
bearing of the humanities, the social sciences, or 
any other branch of knowledge with and on the 
Christian religion. 

This offer is open to scientific men, the Chris- 
tian philosophers and historians of all nations. 
Manuscripts must be written in 60,000 words or 
more. The offer closes September 1, 1939 and 
the prize will be presented January 1, 1940. 

* * * 


THe Woman’s INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or AERONAUTICS, 220 North Doheny Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, California, U. S. A., whose objective is 
“Wings Around the World for Peace,” has an- 
nounced a poetry competition for verse written 
in less than 40 lines, or for flying songs limited 
to three verses and refrain. 

Although no mention is made of cash considera- 
tions, we are told that suitable trophies will be 
awarded. Humorous and serious themes will be 
acceptable and the best entries are to be pub- 
lished in book form. 

Those wishing to participate are urged to write 
the sponsors for further information. The con- 
test closes May 1. 

on * = 


Opp Facts Brinc Prizes: Briefly stated, un- 
usual and interesting facts (usually with proof) 
bring prizes in the following markets: 

Freeling Foster, in his “Keep Up With the 
World” department of Collier’s Weekly, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City, pays $5 each for “in- 
teresting unusual facts,’ which must be briefly 
stated and accompanied by proof. Ex. “Less than 
half the diamonds mined throughout the world 
today are used as jewelry. About 55 per cent of 
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We send 

| checks to ESCRITOIRE 

students who pave 5 clicked 

® with editors of pore mag- 
‘d like to 


some of these checks 


and untiring attention to each student. 
understand, he is stopped right there, qua if it requires lengthy 
that point is made clear to him. 
the help you have been !ooking for, that is what we have to 
offer—and you pay a big part of the cost of working with 
us with a story we teach you to write. 


personal letters, 


SEND US ONE OF 


or less and only $1.00. We will give you the same two part 
analysis for which the regular charge is $4.00. 


3 —-? we will sel 


how. And of course we will tell you about 
iSec TTOIRE Idea and Method which has helped numerous 
writers to win checks. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701-B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 


SALES OFFICE: 
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YOUR MANUSCRIPTS of 5,000 words 


If your story 
lit. If it can be made salable, we will 


151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed neatly, 35c 
Free carbon A outside sheets. 
flat. Special rates on book lengths. 


EDITH SNOWZELL COUGLE 


in spelling, etc. 


209 Alberts Bldg., 











Corrections 
Mailed 


1,000 words. 


Grants Pass, Oregon 














Reliable 10% Sales Service 


WRITERS who want 


and revision aid—submit stories to a service of time-proven 


reliability—one that 
you can find. 


those checks— 


Dept. WD, 


Easy rates: 
ess; longer, ate per M. REFUNDED on sale! Let's go after 


CHARLES P. GORDON 










SALES; with helpful critical analysis, 


GETS RESULTS; The BEST help 
$1 each MS. of 5,000 words or 


Dante, Virginia 











iF YOU 


you will want to contribute te POETRY WORLD, America’s 
ed verse monthly, sold by ——_ only at $2 
yearly. Send 20c for — copy. And if you have sufficient 
poems to make a book, 
Harrison, called by the DESERET NEWS (Salt Lake City) 
and benevolent god-father for most poets.”’ 


most quot 


“the chief prince 


We have issued books by Mary 
Ralph Cheyney, 
Benj. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 


| Henry Harrison, Publisher, 430 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Wood, 









WRITE POETRY 


ou will want it published by 


Carolyn Davies, Clement 
Lucia Trent, Antoinette Scudder, 





Stories Stage Plays Radio Plays 


Professional 


We will study your manuscript and write you a detailed 
report with suggestions for improving and marketing 


your work. Charge: 
Plays of any length. 


THE FRIENDLY EDITOR 
Suite 2133, RCA Bidg., 














POETS, modern poetry has returned 
technical correctness is im- 
portant in work offered for publica- 
One, two, or three short poems 
—a total of not more than fifty lines— 
revised, and typed for $1. 


to form; 
tion. 


criticized, 


Send fee and return postage with 
poems. 
CHILTON CHASE 
Post Office Box 701 
BIRMINGHAM -— «© & ALABAMA 




















Advice for New Writers 


$5 for each manuscript. 
Stories up to 10,000 words. 


New York 


Rockefeller Center, 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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them are purchased by industry for use in various 
manufacturing processes.” 

The magazine Modern Mechanix and Inventions 
features a page by Nic Sprank (a la Ripley) 
offering $1 each for scientific oddities which lend 
themselves to illustrations. Send entries to Nic 
Sprank, Modern Mechanix and Inventions, Faw- 
cett Bldg., Greenwich, Conn. Ex. “Sky writers 
use 8,000,000 cubic feet of smoke for one letter! 
The smoke producing apparatus generates 250,- 
000 cubic feet of smoke per second. The average 
sky letter is one half of one mile high.” 

Modern Mechanix also publishes a full page of 
“Paragraph Oddities of Science,” paying $1 for 
each one accepted. Ex. “Light has weight, but 
an ordinary electric lamp would have to burn 
2,000,000 years to produce an ounce of light.” 

A department captioned “It Takes All Kinds” 
has been running in The American Magazine, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. It offers $1 
each for unusual facts about people, things and 
places. Ex. “The only member of the famous 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police stationed in a 
foreign country is the ‘mountie’ on duty at the 
Canadian Legation in Washington, D. C.” 

The trade magazine, Drug Topics, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City, publishes a large 
illustrated department captioned “It’s a Fact,” 
wherein $1 each is paid for unusual facts relating 
to health, physiology, drugs, beauty aids and so 
on. Ex. “The dandies of ancient Athens were 
so extravagant in their use of perfumes that a 
law was passed to prevent the sale of fragrant 
oils to men.” 

The Family Circle, 400 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, offers $10, $5 and many $1 prizes 
weekly for contributions to its “Food for 
Thought” page of illustrated oddities, where un- 
usual and interesting facts about food are ex- 
plained. Ex. ‘The mammoth man-eating clams 
of Malaysia measure four feet across and weigh 
as much as 500 pounds. Just one of these clams 
make 100 gallons of clam chowder.” 

* * oe 

Foreicn Contest Notes—The Writer’s Own 
Magazine, Clevelands, Westgate-On-Sea, Kent, 
England, conducts monthly prize offers for writers. 
Plenty of time is given for entries to come from 
all parts of the world. A nature story contest 
closes March 1 and an offer for poems (not ex- 
ceeding 32 lines) closes April 1. A free copy of 
the magazine will be sent to any reader of this 
notice who writes requesting it. 

The Illustrated Weekly of India, Post Box 213, 
Bombay, offers cash prizes weekly and monthly 
for snapshots by amateurs and professionals. Pic- 
tures should be of eastern interest but not neces- 
sarily from residents of the east. (Winning en- 
tries come from all parts of the world.) Entries 
should be sent without letters, unmounted, and 


with titles, names and addresses of senders on the 
back of prints. 
petition.” 
Tit-Bits, 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, 


Mark envelope “Snapshot Com- 


is the oldest contest sponsor in 
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this world and a pioneer in that field of circula- 
tion promotion. Its prizes go to many lands, 
It would pay to obtain sample copies. Try your 
nearest out-of-town newsstand. 

* * * 

Canada’s first prize contest journal will shortly 
be published by Thomas L. Kellett, 867 S. W. 
Marine Drive, Vancouver, B. C. We _ under- 
stand that plans are for it to be a weekly and 
monthly periodical. 

A fine example of what not to do recently ap- 
peared on the Vox Pop page of Liberty, where 
Dan Edwards submitted an excellent story, “J 
Rode a Horse in Mid-Atlantic,” and had it pub- 
lished. Had he submitted his crackerjack yarn 
to The American Legion Monthly, 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, he might have received $100 
for his effort. This magazine pays 25 monthly 
cash prizes ranging from $10 to $100 each for 
brief thrilling stories by those who have seen 
military service. Westward, A National 
Magazine of Verse, has moved to 990 East 14th 
Street, San Leandro, California. The $100 an- 
nual poetry contest has been discontinued and in 
its place the editor offers $2 monthly for the best 
poem received. The $100 prize offered by West- 
ward for 1935 was awarded for “I Gave Him His 
Dream,” which appeared in the December issue 
signed by “Mary Wright.” This is the pen name 
of Roberta Hall, late of San Quentin, Tehachapi 
and at this writing at the Detention Home in 
Los Angeles. The Eastman Kodak Co. is 
running a “Pictures by Night” series of contests 
similar to the three months’ General Electric con- 
test that recently closed. True Story, 
1926 Broadway, New York City, pays $100 in 
15 monthly cash prizes for letters criticising the 
magazine. True Romances (same address) runs 
a similar monthly offer with identical prizes. A 
smaller letter of criticism competition offering 
three cash prizes runs monthly in True Detective 
Mysteries (same address). 

Interlude, a new type of experimental mag- 
azine, 942 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
is applying the Major Bowes idea to literature, 
offering “amateurs” $125 in cash prizes for stories, 
poems and drawings in a contest wherein the 
winners are decided by a ballot of the readers. 
Send a stamped self-addressed envelope for fur- 
ther details. 

Photoplay (now a Macfadden publication), 
1926 Broadway, New York City, after omitting 
the “Brickbats and Bouquets” page of prize let- 
ters for a time, has resumed the feature offering 
$15, $10, $5 and five prizes of $1 each for 
letters criticising the movies, addressed to “Boos 
and Bouquets” page. 

Every three or four months Detective Story 
Magazine, 79 7th Avenue, New York City, runs 
an unfinished mystery story and pays $100 for 
the best ending. (Watch this pulp!). 

Variety recently printed a story telling how both 
NBC and Columbia have started investigating the 
many prize contests announced through network 
owned and operated stations. Although nothing 
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A Critic is known bythe Stories 
he doesn’t criticize! 


HE Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST, though the most important 
department of our business, is the smallest. We wish it were a lot bigger, and, 
could we find adequate literary critics to employ, we would promptly enlarge it. 


But the kind of man who has spent ten to twelve years of his life behind an editorial 
desk, plus another few years as a literary agent and still retains a sound sense of 
story values plus a geniality born of human understanding is rare. That's why we 
have been able to find but one critic that we could afford to employ. 


During 1935 we made a lot of enemies among people whose work we slapped, 
and among other people whose work we wouldn't do. We also made a few friends, 
and received, unsolicited, the letters of several hundred people who were eminently 
satisfied with our work on their manuscripts. 


When you send your script to WRITER'S DIGEST for criticism you receive the 
following painstaking, carefully thought out services: 


1. A detailed analysis of the overcome any shortcomings in your 
script itself. writing. 
2. Suggestions as to where it 4. A frank discussion of your 
may be improved. own native literary talent, and sug- 
gestions regarding the field to 
3. Suggestions concerning the which you should aim. 
easiest way (and this means the 
hardest way, because anything 5. Specific marketing sugges- 
worth having is hard to get) to tions when warranted. 


The rates for this service are $1 for each 1,000 words. Check should be enclosed 
covering the correct amount when mailing script. Our work takes from 2 to 10 days. 
We want to serve you, and believe we are capable of helping you. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Criticism and Instruction 


Students who had never sold now appearing widely. 
Courses in verse-writing, each prepared for the individual 
student and adjusted to his needs as he is studying. No 
mimeographed lessons. 

A limited number accepted for short story work. One hun- 
dred per cent sales record with students in this field. 

Send stamp for information 

Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, Christian 
Science Monitor, Am. Poetry Journal, Literary Digest, 
Saturday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, O’Henry and 
O’Brien Best Short Stories, The Writer, The Writer's 


Digest, etc 
6413 West Sixth St. LOS ANGELES 











, How te Cash-in 
Ss with Your CAMERA 
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UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 62, 10 W. 33 St., 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of 
pas 8 al from people whe know how to take the 
: tures wanted! Let us teach you how to take 
real human-interest pictures that SELL! Our person- 

— alized homestudy course- —the most complete training 
(Tze) | in Journalistic Photogranhy ever offered—prepares you 
to make good money in this fascinating fleld—quickly, 

at low cost, in spare time. Write now for Free Bouk. 
i Ae 





Novels—Short Stories—Plays 
Constructive Criticism Guaranteed 
My Service Helps Ot! ier Writers — Why Not You? 


Expert Analyses You Can Understand. No Dissatis- 
fied Clients. Reasonable Rates. 


WILLIAM E HARRIS 
3 Felton Street Cambridge, Mass. 





PUBLISH YOUR MSS! Make real money. We edit and publish 

oems, stories, booklets, books at low 
cost and help you sell them. Particulars free. Also 20 Lesson course 
in Journalism. only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. ASSOCIATED 
MANAGEMENT, Dept. WD, 5120 F. Oakland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED s:00'worvs 


Neatly and accurately on bond paper. Free carbon and extra 
first and last sheets. Mailed flat. Corrections in spelling, 
punctuation and grammar (if requested). 20,000 words or 
over 25¢c per 1000. Poetry Ic a line. Fee and return postage 
must accompany manuscript. 


LAURYNE HUSSEY 


3501 PARK AVE. ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 





CAUGHT SHORT ON SHORT SHORTS! 


But SELLING all lengths! (recently placed two books for 
one writer) . . . Especiaily anxious to get more stories to 
fill WRITTEN REQUESTS FROM EDITORS for shorts; 
serials, 12,000, 18,000, 24,000 words; also radio materia! for 

a sponsor-contacting agency in N. Y. Fee: Books $10; 
Serials and radio material $5. ANY STORY UP TO 5000, 
THIS MONTH, $1 PLUS POSTAGE! 


JOHN T. KIERAN, 114 Chester Dr., Danville, Ill. 








$$3$$ 400,000 $$$ IN PRIZES 


A recent number of THE CONTEST MAGAZINE an- 
nounced prize contests in which more than $400,000 were 
to be given away to winners in simple contests of skill and 
amusement. 

Practically every number of this. poouler magazine carries 
complete announcement and detai of approxima: ely this 
much prize money. WHY NOT CET YOUR SHARE? 

The CONTEST MAGAZINE is today the leading, most 
authentic and largest publication in the country devoted ex 
clusivel y to contests. Don’t keep on blindly when you can 
win by keeping posted. 


SPECIAL 60 Day Subscription Offer 


Send $1.00 for a five month trial subscription. It may help 
ou to win hundreds of dollars. Yearly subscription; 12 
ig, valuable numbers (36 pages each) only $2.00, or send 
20c for specimen copy. 


Address, CONTEST MAGAZINE 
UPLAND, INDIANA 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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was said about these contests being crooked, it 
was explained that the networks intended to see 
to it that sponsors were equipped to handle the 
heavy response which such offers often bring and 
to make sure that qualified judges see the entries 


which are selected to win. The story went so far 
as to say that winners would be contacted in an 
effort to learn if prizes are received. (At this 
writing I have received complaints from winners 
of Hupmobiles in the last Seminole tissue slogan 
contest that closed five months ago. The auto. 
mobiles, promised months ago, have not yet been 
received at this writing, according to my corre. 
spondents. ) 


Recipe of the distributed 


Month Magazine, 


free by dealers in Cudahy products (butchers and 
grocers) offers hundreds of fine merchandise prizes 
in changing monthly contests. 
automobiles to baby blankets. The contests are 
very fair and the work interesting. 


Everything from 


Best contest of the month—$100 a month for 


life in a radio-announced contest by Eno Salts 
over N.B.C. at 8 p. m. 
Winning that prize would be a windfall for any 
writer, 


(E.S.T.), every Tuesday, 


enabling him to concentrate on other 
work which would be more enjoyable even if it 
happened to pay less in returns. 





Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. GivBert. 


Mr. A. C. Fry of The Gibson Art Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is at present in the market for 
Valentine, Easter and Mother’s Day material. The 
greater per cent of the verses should be four lines. 
A simple conversational style is desirable and they 
should be so written they will apply to a great 
number of people. Unusual experiences—ones 
that do not ordinarily happen in the life of the 
average person—should not be written into senti- 
ments for this company. The poetic type of 
greeting, too, is taboo. 

Easter material suitable for juveniles to send 
and receive is desired, as well as verses for all 
members of the family. Valentine numbers, should, 
of course, stress the humorous side, both for rela- 
tives and general sending. This market pays good 
rates and reports promptly, usually retaining those 
in which they are especially interested for “further 
consideration.” 

Miss Mary E. Johnson, Editor, Hall Brothers, 
Inc., Grand Avenue and Walnut at 26th, Kansas 
City, Mo., is also buying Valentine material at 
this time. Miss Johnson knows good material 
when she sees it, and that is the only type in 
which she is interested, so don’t waste your postage 
sending her mediocre stuff. Rates are 50c per line. 

The Keating Company, Twenty-second and 
Market streets, Philadelphia, Pa., recently re- 
quested submissions of Christmas verse for mother, 
father, husband, wife and sweetheart, to be used 
on the higher priced cards. This market pays 50c 
per line and reports are quite prompt. 


Mr. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor, The Rose Com- 
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pany, 24th and Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa., ad- 


vises he is buying “short, concise, direct sentiments 
for everyday and seasons.” This firm does not 
publish Thanksgiving, St. Patrick’s Day or Fourth 
of July lines. Rates are 50c per line. 

Quality Art Novelty Company, Inc., Eveready 
Building, Thompson avenue and Manley street, 
Long Island City, N. Y., are in the market for 
Valentine and everyday material at this time. 
Presumably the smart, clever verses will go well 
here. One or two line prose gags that suggest an 
illustration are always in demand for Valentine 
and everday occasion, and usually bring a rate of 
$1.00 or higher. Rates with this market are 25c 
per line and reports are very prompt. 

Mr. Donald D. Simonds, Editor, George C. 
Whitney Company, 67 Union street, Worcester, 
Mass., again stresses the point that he is interested 
only in novelty verses or smart, original ideas, 
principally for Valentine and Christmas. The long, 
sentimental numbers are “out” with this firm. As 
Mr. Simonds aptly puts it, they “hark back to the 
Gay Nineties.” He states that during the past 
year he has bought many two-liners, little twistings 
of expression that verge on the “wisecrack” type 
of sentiment. If you can deliver the goods, you 
will find this a very good market indeed, and the 
rates are 50c a line. 

Miss Hannah Trauring of Gatto Engraving Com- 
pany, 52 Duane street, New York, N. Y., is still 
in the market for Christmas material. She holds 
numbers that particularly appeal to her for “fur- 
ther consideration” and from appearances, it looks 
like she is principally interested in four-liners. 
Rates are 50c per line and all material should be 
quite general, whether for general sending or rela- 
tives. Again exaggerated greetings stressing some 
little peculiarity or twist of human nature are not 
wanted. 

Mr. O. Landgraf of White and Wyckoff Manu- 
facturing Company (Greeting Card Division), 
Holyoke, Mass., advises that he will be in the 
market for material for his everyday line, during 
the latter part of February. Short line material 
with attractive, unusual (not bizarre) rhyme 
schemes goes well with this firm, as do ideas that 
can be adapted to a clever type of illustration. 
Reports are very prompt and rates are 50c per 
line, payable a week or so after acceptance. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., advise they can use quite 
a large number of general Christmas greetings suit- 
able for anyone to send to anyone else, four to 
eight lines in length, as well as a limited number 
of clever prose greetings. They are also interested 
in reviewing material for wedding congratulations, 
four and eight lines in length, preferably senti- 
ments that do not mention “wedding day.” Verses 
for baby shower cards will also find a welcome 
with them. In this connection, Mr. Rust states 
material should not mention “baby is here” and 
in some places the word “something,” or some 
other word or phrase, should be used in place of 
the word “gift.” He further states for some rea- 
fon or other they receive very few good verses 
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Writers! Don't Overlook 
The Profits From Sales 
To Studios— 


F you have stories which are suitable for 

filming, investigate the lucrative market 
which the screen offers you. 

Editors and producers are constantly seek- 
ing new stories—particularly at this season— 
but the only way to get your manuscript 
into their hands is through the aid of an 
accredited agent entree to the 
studios, and will present it personally. 

For 17 years I have sold material to Hol- 
lywood producers—from both unknown and 
established authors, for I work with both. 
Let me help YOU! 

Perhaps you have original ideas which 
can be worked into acceptable picture ma- 
terial—my service covers such help also. 
Book length manuscripts given special con- 
sideration. 

Write 
folder. 


who has 


today 
Learn 


for free copy of my latest 
the truth about copyright! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. A 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 








spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 word. 20 per cent discount 
on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 


32. 
si RMA E. 


NO ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly, Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WRITERS! seiriswmac te" 
BEEN LOOKING FOR-- 
A practical course in Po FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY WRITING 

at a price you can afford t g—* 
I can't promise to make a writer of you. but if you have what it 
takes, I CAN greatly shorten and make easier your term of appren- 
ticeship. I guarantee that this course gives more practical and 
commonsense aid than other courses costing many times as much. 
For the more advanced writer I offer my practical collaboration service. 
I sell my own stories; I can help you sel] yours. Write for par- 
ticulars or send 25c for sample lesson. 
DORIS GARST, 301 North Fifth, Douglas, Wyoming 














THE WRITER'S 1936 
Year Book and Market Guide 


will be on sale at all newsstands 
February 25th 


Price 35 cents 





WritTErR’s DicEst 





THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice 
short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. THAT 
DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able k. give 
has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable manuscript. 
Gratified clients come back year after year for the con- 
structive criticism which turns rejections into ac- 
ceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing beginners in 
technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, 
marketing — Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





AGNES M. REEVE, Dept. D, Franklin, O. 


WANTED—1 «3 Act Plays 


Send 10 cents in coin and self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for our Requirement List, which explains the type of ma- 
terial we seek. We do not want your manuscript unless it 
meets our needs. This plan saves you postage and our- 


selves time. 
PACIFIC PLAY BUREAU 
1001 8th Street, San Pedro, California 











Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Minor corrections 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words, discount on 20,000 or 
more words. Poetry lc per line. Inquiries invited. 


RONALD F. KEELER 
260 Glenn Avenue BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
Teelance. expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











Al 


STORIES WANTED--NO READING ‘FEES! | 


Submit your BEST Short Story or Novel with return postage 
for free reading, advice as to value. If warranted, author of 
long experience will revise and FULLY REBUILD in pro- 
fessional form for small charge. SALES PROVE RESULTS! 
Markets _ furnished. THIS MAY BE YOUR CHANCE 
FOR SUCCESS! Try at once. 


“THE STORY REBUILDER" 
Box 148, DANTE, VIRGINIA 














FREE GIFT 


Your choice of an eraser (with brush) or 10 sheets of 
carbon paper free with your order. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes (32 Ib.): 25 size 9x12 and 25 91/,x12!4, $1.40; 25 
6x9 and 25 61x92, 95c; for two folds of the mss., 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, ‘1. Ribbons, 50c; mss. boxes 
for very bulky mss., 5 for 70c. Hammermill Bond paper, 
84x11: 500 sheets, light weight, $1.25; heavy, $1.60 
(for paper, add 10% West of Rockies). Immediate 
shipments. Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 


4415 Center Avenue PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


DOLLAR SPECIAL: 100 sheets Hammermill, either 
weight, and 20 envelopes, any size or combi- 
nation, $1. 
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for general illness and should be pleased to review 
numbers—that is, the unusual—for this occasion, 

Rates are 50c per line and as an editor, Mr. 
Rust is one of the most considerate. 

Mr. Robert Neal of Gartner & Bender, Inc., 
1104 South Wabash, Chicago, IIl., some time ago 
submitted a list of numbers in their everyday line 
for which he wished to review material, and as 
this list was very small, they have undoubtedly 
been filled by this time. Presumably their next 
requirements will be for Valentine and Easter, 
Do not neglect the humorous, novelty stuff when 
submitting to this firm, as they do buy other than 
“straight” sentiments. Rates are 50c per line. 

“Christmas material at this time,’ writes Miss 
Ethel Forsberg of R. R. Heywood Company, 263 
Ninth avenue, New York, N. Y. Rates are 50c 
per line. 

Jessie H. McNichol, 18 Huntington avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been buying four line verses for 
Christmas and birthday. Submit only your very 
best to this market, as fair-to-middling stuff will 
just waste your postage and the editor’s time. 
Fifty cents per line. 

The following markets have in the past built 
their Christmas and New Year lines just at this 
time of the year and they are undoubtedly inter- 
ested in this type of material at the present time: 
The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn. This is a hard market to crash, as they use 
material just a bit to the “left, compared with 
other lines. Still in all, they do not want “flip- 
pant” stuff, but sentiments up-to-date in thought 
and phrasing—verses reflecting the tempo of today. 

Reports with this firm are very slow and if you 
have sufficient material on hand to allow twenty or 
thirty sentiments to remain in this firm’s hands 
until they can give them consideration, it will un- 
doubtedly pay you well. Rates are 50c per line. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Cal., is another firm usually in the market 
for Christmas material at this time of year. For 
the past few months Mr. Cardozo has been buying 
“ideas” suggesting their own illustration. Reports 
are fairly prompt with this firm and the standard 
50c per line rate prevails. 





Play Markets 


e Mr. Crosby, 229 West 42nd St., New 
York City, a former associate of the Selwyn 
Bros., and for some years a producer in his 
own right, solicits the work of young and 
unknown playwrights. He has no pref- 
erence as to theme, but insists that plays be 
well written. 

© “Grand Hotel,” “The Last Mile” and the 
current “Children’s Hour” are among the 
list of smash hits that have been produced 
by Herman Shumlin. He is constantly on 
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the alert for a good play. In Mr. Shumlin 
you will find an intelligent reader of your 
manuscript. Send yours along, but be sure 
to enclose return postage. His office is also 
located at 229 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

@ Phoenix Theatre, Inc., 234 West 44th 
Street, New York City, is preparing its 
second production for Broadway presenta- 
tion in late February. Mr. Zatkin, the di- 
rector of P. T. I.’s destinies, will have little 
time to read your scripts, until the play 
opens. Phoenix Theatre, Inc., is a non- 
profit making organization producing plays 
for subscribed audiences. It’s first offering 
was Archibald MacLeish’s “Panic.” 

A good market for the writer of prole- 
tariat plays is the Theatre Union, 103 West 
14th Street, New York City, now presenting 
in conjunction with Albert Bein, “Let Free- 
dom Ring,” Mr. Bein’s adaptation of Grace 
Lumpkin’s novel “To Make My Bread.” At 
present the playreading committee is on the 
lookout for a comedy. 

Speaking of Mr. Bein, he has dissolved 
his partnership with Jack Goldsmith and 
both have opened separate producing offices 
at 229 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Mr. Goldsmith expects to have his initial 
production ready in a few weeks, both are 
anxious to read well written plays. 

@ The Theatre Guild maintains an exten- 
sive staff to inspect the manuscripts which 
come to this famous organization from all 
parts of the globe. Plays that have some- 
thing important to say and which have 
American backgrounds receive careful con- 
sideration. New authors are invited to sub- 
mit their plays. Address—245 West 52nd 
Street, New York City. 

@ The Mayfair Producing Co., 9 East 46th 
Street, New York City, is in the market for 
one and three act plays suitable for clubs, 
schools and churches. 

@ Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is another publish- 
ing firm seeking plays for amateur produc- 
tion by church and school groups. Casts 
should be evenly divided among men and 
women. Running time for one act plays 
should be from 30 to 45 minutes. Full 
length plays—134 to 2 hours. 
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“Sold a Story 
for $75.00” 





Harry Savage writes us: “After I had completed 
Assignment 8 of your Course I sold a story entitled 
‘The Shadows of the Penitentiary,’ for $75.00. (Name 
of magazine on request.) 

nae | sold a story for $60.00 before completing the 
course” ... reports Miss ura Treat. “Every lesson 
was practical and worth while. I liked best the inti- 
mate criticism with the returned lessons.” 

ay Hall Thompson writes, “Since finishing Dr. 
Burton’s Course, I have sold 20 stories. The course 
is indeed thorough and practical.” 

Robert Cary reports that he is getting $15.00 to 
$35.00 for newspaper feature stories. 

“Your study of the short story is concise and com- 
plete; it will eliminate years of mistakes for the 
beginner.”—Robert Tylor. 

These are just a few of the many reports of success 
from those who have had their writing aptitude stim- 
ulated and their ability trained by the 


Richard Burton Course 
in Or 7h Oniti 


This complete, practical, up-to-date 
course brings you the expert guidance, 
rich experience and sound judgment 
of Dr. Richard Burton, famous liter- 
ary critic, teacher and author. It 
gives you a splendid personal training 
and individual coaching. It saves you 
many months of tedious fruitless ef- 
fort in developing stories that sell. It 
shows you how to write. The Short- 
Story, Article Writing and News- 
paper Features are included. 

A valuable library of Short-Story 
Masterpieces is included with the 
course at no extra charge. These 
stories are used to illustrate different 
points in the course, and help you in mastering the art 
of Creative Writing. You also receive complete, personal 
criticism of eight of your short stories. 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing 
that—properly developed and trained—would enable you 
to make money in this fascinating work? Why not get 
the impartial, frank opinion of an 
experienced critic? Ir. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really 
want to know about your natural apti- 
tude and present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight- from-the-shoulder” 
—‘‘the best criticism my work has 
ever had’—‘“you hit on my weak- 
nesses,” are typical comments from 
those who have taken this Test. 

Send coupon NOW . no obliga- 
tion, no salesman will call. 


~LMail This Coupon NO 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
202-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test_and_ information 


about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 





DR. BURTON 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take og artistie and commercial fiction ability 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I pro only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good in- 
vestment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough con- 
structive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ course 
of instruction—no set program but entirely determined by your 
individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
scenarios, An intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 nor 40 
lessons can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on 
your feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
— rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of me are 

5 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delineator, ete.) and 
6 as independent teacher and critic; my standing is known 
particularly as finder and developer of new writers; my three 
books are standard. Write for Booklet B. Special service for 
advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 











NOVELS WANTED FOR. 
PUBLICATION 


Typewritten Manuscripts of Timely Novels wanted 
for publication on royalty basis. All types of Novels 
desired for thorough examinations. MSS in long- 
hand cannot be considered. Length not less than 
60,000 words, nor more than 150,000. Faulty — 
having intrinsic merits, criticised, fully, in a FRE 
LETTER. Thus, the author learns the reasons os 
his MS is rejected; and how to remedy the faults for 
resubmission. This saves him time, futile efforts, 
expressage, an expensive item, when submitting MSS 
to many publishers, before recognizing their faults. 
It also enables the author to turn his failures, immedi- 
ately, into successes. Prompt, honorable, courteous 
treatment, always. Expressage at authors customary 
expense. Address: OSCAR EDGERTON CO., 620 
West 116th Street, New York City. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 








REPTON, KENTUCKY 














HooLOF AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and 
practice of creative writing. Endorsed by 
famous writers. High percentage of suc- 
cess. Inspirational atmosphere and en- 
vironment. Also correspondence course. 
Send for circular, 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley, California 


“= Write to Sell 


Pre ABM AB tt STIMULATING 
© And—at go necingperd hee vee om 
<a in its every lesson and assignment, for 
the alert, intelligent student-writer. No 
ability tests, no flattery. The S. T. C. 
gives you full value in expert training that brings 
_— Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 

ree. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 




















Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.’ 
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The Writing World 


By Daviw B. Hampton 


CorNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr., has signed for a 
series of articles of radio broadcasts with a coffee 
concern. He is polishing up a new novel, begin- 
ning a syndicate column and doing articles, 
C. Ray Everitt, formerly New York manager of 
the Curtis Brown Agency, has resigned and start- 
ing February Ist will be the New York story 
editor for Little Brown Co. Ray used to be with 
Harcourt Brace so he is back home again. 

Lituian Lynpon is in hospital for minor oper- 
ation. The Literary Fellowship awarded by 
Houghton Mifflin proved so successful they have 
offered two more. Contest closes April 1, 1936. 
JEAN MARLEy’s first attempt as a playwright was 
okay . . . in Laguna Beach, (Calif.) Little 
Theater. 

Rozika Dotty again reported to be writing 
her autobiography. Mary GarpeEN signed with 
MGM to be scout for new singing talent. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON has a new novel on the 
Houghton Mifflin spring list . . .“Golden Peacock.” 
It is based on the life and times of Horace some 
two thousand years ago. “Dead Man Manor’ new 
mystery by VALENTINE WILLIAMS—a good one 
for those inclined that way. Wutiiam S. Hart, 
the old-time movie hero, has written a_beok 
“O’Malley of the Mounted.” Eustace L. Apams 
in Hollywood adapting pictures. Gerorce F. Pirr- 
roT left American Boy to continue his lectures 
and possibly accept New York editorial spot. Sam 
BrISKINE left Columbia and now V. P. of RKO. 
Bupp Rocers took over the editorial duties of Ep 
GOLDEN in Republic. 

New Year brought many switches and changes 
in the various literary field. 

The enormously successful “And Sudden Death” 
by J. C. Furnas will be filmed. (How I wouldn’t 
know.) But look what they did on WALTER 
Pirxin’s “Life Begins at Forty,’ in which the 
movies had just the title to work form. Irvin S. 
Coss as an actor is immense in more ways 
than one. The new picture is a knockout. 

RacHEL CROWTHERS’ new play “Perfectly Good 
Women” sold as picture to Sam Gotpwyn. $225,- 
000 was offered for “Dead End.” Cari LAEMMLE, 
Sr., in New York for short visit. Lowe. 
THOMAS’ new book, “Untold Story of Exploration,” 
interesting only to those who seek adventure. 
CARRINGTON Nortu (ex-Pathe) now New York 
story eeitor for Columbia. JEANNE COHEN resigned 
from the spot. His sponsors could not agree with 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT so he’s off the air. 
GEORGETTE CARNEAL has a play in rehearsal for 
Broadway with a six weeks’ guarantee. 

New York has not enjoyed such a grand book 
season for many years. Especially true for biogra- 
phies. 

For thrills galore and plenty of excitement 
read “There’s Always Tomorrow” by MARGUERITE 
Harrison. Her experiences as a newspaper woman 
in Persia and Russia. The opera “Faust” is to be 
filmed. 
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And the versatile Mary Pickrorp continues 
writing (and selling) articles and short stories to 
various magazines. 


Mrs. Rosert W. CHAMBERS in town and din- 
ing at the Colony Club. Credit WALTER ScHMIDT 
on the editorial staff of This Week with six short 
story sales during °35. Any children in your 
family? If so, by all means spend a dollar and 
get them a subscription to the new Mickey Mouse 
Magazine. They'll love it. 


“Thirteen Hours by Air,’ the Liberty serial by 
Bocart Rocers and Frank MITCHELL Dazey is 
being filmed by Paramount. Mytes CoNNOLLY 
back doing fiction after a sojourn in movieland. 
KaTHARINE Batt Riptey (Mrs. CLeMENTS 
Ripcey) back in the writing game . .. DouBLEDAY 
Doran will publish her new novel “Crowded 
House” this spring. 

CurrTon Fapiman and HeEnprik Van Loon 
lunching at the Algonquin. Bunj1 O’Mura sold 
another article to NEw YorK AMERICAN’S “March 
of Events.” He is a student at Columbia U. 
EvsieE JANis nearly recovered from her summer 
auto accident and back writing articles and short 
stories. Together with several very fine scenarios. 
“Pistol Passport” new western novel by the ace 
writer EUGENE CUNNINGHAM is out-selling all 
other westerns. 

According to the sages of the University of 
Chicago, the general reader is a girl about 23 
years old. Remember that when writing your 
next script. Also remember there is a great dif- 
ference between an incident and a story 
often the difference between a rejection and a 
sale. 

Like father like son RosBertT CHAMBER’S 
son (Bos) has completed a book length series of 
short stories. Mark HELLINGER now on the air. 
Louis Apamic in North Carolina for the year to 
finish his next novel. Fair ELLEN SmiITH started 
off the New Year with a sale to LisBerty. 

Peter Arno used to make his living playing 
piano. Mayor A. RapciirFe DuGcmore, famous 
artist, explorer and author, here on his new lec- 
ture tour. 


James Street of the New York AMERICAN 
inundated with offers to write f’r’instance 
contract to do a novel, contract to do three 
short stories for Cosmo and a movie company 
hounding him to accept a contract to go West and 
adapt pictures. Ray W. SHERMAN’s new book 
“If You’re Going to Drive Fast” should be on 
the front seat of every new car. A Princeton 
undergraduate wrote as follows: “Noticing your 
attention-catching if somewhat assuming, adver- 
tisement, I decided as I leafed through the New 
York Times that I certainly had to have a copy. 
Therefore I am enclosing one dollar so that I can 
drive like hell and miss more people than I have 
in the unfortunate past. Kindly forward this 
book to me as soon as possible, and save a few 
lives.” 


ALLENE Cor.iss in town for a_post-holiday 
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visit and stopping at the Gotham Hotel. The lit- 
erati rendezvous Louis and ARMAND’s moved this 
month from their speakeasy address to 52nd St. 
E. P. Dutron & Co. among the ones making edi- 
torial changes. GErorGE ACKLOM now editorial 
head ; Marion Cansy Dopp is his assistant. The 
third new person is BERNARD BERENSON PERRY. 

Luioyp C. Dovuctas, author of Green Lights, on 
a lecture speaking tour through the South. 
HeLteN McCoy who succeeded WiLtarp Hunt- 
INGTON WricuT (S. S. Van Dine) as Paris cor- 
respondent at the “International Studio” is writing 
a book, “Art in the Home.” This was promoted by 
the success of her “Pictures Children Like’ ap- 
pearing in the Woman’s Home Companion. From 
England comes word that “Soviet Communism” 
by Beatrice and Swney Wess is the first real 
comprehensive study of the Russian system. ScriB- 
NER will publish in America in March. PETER 
FLeminG dedicated his book, “Brazilian Adven- 
ture” to “C.” “C” is a gorgeous English actress 
by name... Miss Ceuta Jonnson. It’s the most 
genial adventure story between covers. Genuine 
English humor by a Times man. 


Ted Tinsley, the Black Mask ink-slinger, ped- 
dled his novelette, “Death By Appointment,” to 
the flickers the other week. . . . George Harmon 
Cox, the w. k. detective story scribe, made his 
first slick-click by selling to Elk’s. Simultaneously, 
the movies bought rights to his first tome, “Mur- 
der With Pictures.” . . . Still remembered Yule- 
tide parties was Mort Weisinger’s and W. Ryerson 
Johnson’s New Year’s Eve mélange, with Leo 
Margulies, George Bruce, Arthur J. Burks, Lurton 
Blassingame, Frank Gruber and Ed Bodin among 
those present. Frederick Faust, who pen- 
names it for the pulps and slicks under the mon- 
ickers Max Brand and George Owen Baxter, has 
come home from abroad, and has taken unto 
himself a swanky domicile on East End Avenue 
in N. Y. ... William Byron Mowery, serialist for 
Country Gentleman, Red Book, etc., in town see- 
ing editors. Ditto for Clee Woods, the western 
storietter. Natalie Talbot Gardner, wife of 
Erle Stanley, sold a honey of a love yarn to 
Thrilling Love the other month. ... The Wilton 
Matthews (he’s on the Spicy mags) anticipate a 
little spicy detective. 


John Cecil Holm, co-author of Broadway’s hit 
play, “Three Men on a Horse,’ had ’em lying 
in the aisles at the January AFG dinner. Aron 
Mathieu, the skipper of WriTER’s DicEst, though 
in town at time, missed hearing Holm tell how 
the Dicrest helped him in the dark days when he 
was trying to crash . . . Kenneth Collings, Ethi- 
opian war commentator, back in town, rattling off 
some more pieces for Liserty . . . Maxwell Haw- 
kins, erstwhile pulp mysteryarnster, has sold movie 
rights to his play, “Crime Marches On” for some 
nice $ & c. . . . Oscar Schisgall in Cosmopolitan 
this month. For some reading to ease the 
jitters, consult George Britt’s “Forty Years, Forty 
Millions,” the intimate life story of Frank A. 
Munsey, the late publisher. 




















Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 














Pulp Paper Magazines 


Bill Barnes—Air Trails, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
use short air stories, 3,000 to 5,000 words. Semi- 
technical articles on up to the minute improve- 
ments in planes and auxiliaries, 2,000 to 3,000 
words, written in a popular vein. Photographs 
when available. We report on manuscripts with- 
in four weeks, and pay one cent a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Clues-Detective, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. ‘We are interested 
in short, fast-moving detective stories of 3,000 
to 5,500 words. Novelettes of nine to eleven 
thousand words, and twelve to fifteen thousand 





words. Stories may be either deduction or speedy 
action—and good color. But not extreme of hor- 
ror. No photographs. We report within four 


weeks, and pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Duncan Norton-Taylor, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 10c a copy; $4 a year. “We use 
short detective stories, 2,500 to 7,000 words; 
novelettes up to 15,000 words; serials, 50,000 
to 75,000 words. Fiction must be unusual but 
plausible and logical. Action must be dramatic, 
crisp and fast-paced, slanted for an adult audi- 
ence. We also use special features on crime 
and its detection, exclusive autobiographies of 
underworld characters and famous policemen, de- 
tectives, etc. It is advisable to query the editor 
before writing up such features. No photographs. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days, and 
pay a minimum of 1'4c a word on publication 
for new writers, and on acceptance for known 
writers. 


Detective Tales, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are wide open 
for short detective stories of from one thousand to 
six thousand words—with preference for the 
shorter lengths. Stories with a police or under- 


world setting, with emphasis on the manner in 
which the characters work out their various des- 
tinies in a colorful setting. 


15,000 words. 


Lengths, 9,000 to 


No photographs. We report on 





manuscripts within two weeks and pay Ic a word 
on acceptance.” 


Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
stories with eerie menace, that are convincing and 
well motivated. No ghost stories. Supernatural 
occurrences and beings may appear in the stories, 
but they must be explained in terms of every-day 
experience, following denouement. Lengths are 
from two thousand to six thousand ; and from nine 
thousand to fifteen thousand words. We report 
within two weeks and pay Ic a word on accept- 
ance.” 


Dynamic Adventures, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We publish 
short adventure stories, 3,000 to 5,500 words; 
novelettes 9,000 to 15,000 words. Stories must 
be laid on North or South American, or the ad- 
jacent seas. Occasionally we include a western 
or a mystery story. No photographs. We report 
within four weeks, and pay 1c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 


G-Men, 22 West 56th Street, New York City. 
Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy ; $1.20 a year. ‘‘We publish the activities of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. We use 
short stories from one thousand to eight thousand 
words. We also like outstanding articles that can 
be published as written, or as told to, and signed 
by, a famous name. Good rates on these, but it 
is best to query the editor before submitting them. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days and 
pay le a word on acceptance.” 


The Lone Eagle, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘We publish 
shorts only, from one thousand to six thousand 
words. We pay one cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


The Phantom Detective, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘We want 
short stories from one thousand to seven thous- 
and words, only. We pay one cent a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... $3.00 
Oxford University Press 

The shgeat Word and How to 
Sco asaneneos cones 1.50 
yy ‘Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
rank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus. osawce. ae 
Peter Mark Roget 
Desk Reference Book......... 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
A Working Grammar of Eng- 


ek RRs oc ccsicecscses 2.00 
James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antonyms...... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary........... 1.25 
ee ae 1.00 
mbrose Bierce 
Hartrampf’s Vocabulary........ 5.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary ..... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnail 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
Rr oes Ge 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio ............ 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
WHEY EE, Saco seievies Cosine 2.00 
Peter Dixon 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Short Story Technique........ 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique........... 2.50 


Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Only Two Ways to Write 

‘ee Sn 5.00 

John Gallishaw 

ene the Short Story. 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 

The Graduate Fictioneer....... 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of 


Short Story Writing........ 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
See 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Writing for Profit............. 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 

Technique of Fiction Writing.. 1.75 
R Dowst 

Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 





The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on _ Fiction 
MEE, Gostvuvestenaeewsss 2.50 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Juvenile Story Writing........ 2.00 
Robinson 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction 
WE ech vAde tos kcenceneter 5 
Gallishaw 
Best American Short Stories of 
eee 2.50 
Edward J. O’Brien 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Handy Rhymer ............... 50 
A. Chassanow 

New Rhyming Dictionary ...... 4.00 

Johnson 

Pegasus Pulls a Hack......... 3.00 
Berton Braley 

Art of Versification........... 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters........... ofS 


Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
J. Walker 


Points About Poetry ......... 50 
Donald French 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1935 Writer’s & Artist’s Year 
Boo 1.75 


00 
(All Foreign Markets) 
1936 Year Book and Market 
BE. NobsdcWbs-coedenseaene 


Photo-Market Guide........... 50 
John P. Lyons 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short 
BE S60tGeennnedieomwien en 1.00 
POD i ocissscsscesanteciews 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 
Georges Poltt 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
Georges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 





Around the Copy Desk....... 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 

Underworld Prison Slang...... 1.00 

Psychology for the Writer..... 2.50 


Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 


TOR Sass neducceensceses 1.00 
F. A. Orth 
This Trade of Writing....... 1.75 


Edward Weeks 

Facts About Popular Song Writ- 

Se -cecédatecdentecateeseen 1.50 

Sigmund Spaeth 

The Writer's Book............ 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Writing Novels to Sell........ 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing...... 1.00 
Fred Ziv 
one & re 1.00 
Warden Eales 


Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 
E. Brennecke 
owe GR ckxedcccstseces 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Landing the Editor’s Checks... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 


The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Art of Song Writing...... 1.00 
Al Dubin 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
PUR, Sekcadascoracienwas 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


Writing the Sex Novel........ 1.00 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
ROE 36k0456ccnssesacceses 

H. Rossiter Snyder 

Chats on Feature Writing..... 2.75 
Harrington 

Thesaurus of Slang........... 1.75 
Howard Rose 

How to Study Literature...... 85 

Comte GIB. ccc ccciscscsccce 1.00 


These Stories Went to Market 2.00 
Vernon McKenzie 


Learning to Write............ 1.00 

Authors and the Book Trade.. 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 

Freedom of the Press........ 2.75 
George Seldes 


Science Versus Crime........ 2.50 
Henry Morton Robinson 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th 
GENTLEMEN: 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 


for which I enclose $............. 
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Popular Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
short detective stories, 1,000 to 6,000 words; 
novelettes, 7,000 to 8,000 words, with four chap- 
ters; and novels, 15,000 words only. We pay Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are 
understocked with short fiction and important il- 
lustrated features. We prefer to be queried on 
subjects for outstanding fact articles. Not in- 
cidental fact articles or fillers; we get too many of 
them. We get too many articles about histories of 
various railroads, famous wrecks, train robberies, 
old-timers and acts of heroism. Photographs are 
desirable, but if you are unable to obtain them, 
we'll furnish them. Of course, we want only 
railroad subjects—anywhere, any period of his- 
tory, written from the viewpoint of the railroad 
employe, not from the viewpoint of the casual ob- 
server. Any writer with a real idea that we 
haven’t used before will get plenty of cooperation 
from our editorial staff, especially if he shows 
signs of having read recent issues of this magazine. 
Our preference for fact articles is one that can be 
told in narrative form, but that rule isn’t iron- 
clad. 

“We urgently need fiction between 2,500 and 
5,000 words, even up to 15,000 words. But don’t 
try a railroad novelette unless you've already had 
some success with railroad shorts. Fiction may be 
humorous or serious, United States, Canadian or 
foreign, modern or old time, steam or electric, or 
even horse cars, with or without love interest, first 
or third person, semi-technical or not technical 
at all, provided it has authentic railroad atmos- 
phere, fast action or leisurely characterization—in 
fact, a very wide field. But the story must be 
good. Our preference is for historical fiction, al- 
though we will accept other kinds, too. The only 
‘slanting’ required is a generous amount of rail- 
road atmosphere. We report on manuscripts with- 
in ten days and pay a minimum of 1c a word.” 


Short Stories, Garden City, New York. Harry 
E. Maule, Editor. Issued twice a month; 25c a 
copy; $5 a year, in the United States. ‘We use 
shorts from 2,000 words to serials up to 90,000 
words. Stories may be western, mystery, South 
Seas, north, outland settings, but must have a 
strong plot, and plenty of action. Love interest 
must be minor, if any. Nothing too fantastic for 
credulity, some characterization, but mostly good 
action. Modern setting mostly, no costume stuff. 
All fiction except for 1,000 word or under, per- 
sonal adventures. Occasionally we use outdoor 
verse. No photographs. We report within three 
weeks and pay by arrangement, on acceptance.” 


Sky Fighters, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘“‘We use shorts, 1,000 
to 7,000 words; and novels, 15,000 to 20,000 
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words. We pay Ic a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 


Star Detective, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Martin Goodman, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1 a year. An adult detective mag- 
azine. ‘‘We use stories, 5,000, 7,000, 10,000 and 
14,000 words long. Two-fisted action stories cen- 
tered around a ‘smack-’em-down’ but brainy de- 
tective or private. No gang or gangster emphasis. 
No photographs. We report within ten days and 
pay by arrangement, on acceptance.” 


Literary and Poetry Magazines 

Fantasy—a Poetry Quarterly, 950 Heberton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Stanley Deh- 
ler Mayer, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; 
$1 a year. “We use poetry longer than most 
poetry magazines, sometimes devoting nine or ten 
pages to a single poem. As a general rule, how- 
ever, long poetic works must have narrative in- 
terest. We're not interested in nature poetry or 
seasonal verse. We try to keep our contributions 
out of the ordinary. The same holds true for our 
stories, of which two appear in each issue. These 
may run to five thousand words and should have 
a strong American background. We prefer atmos- 
phere and character stories to plot stories. We 
also use one or two essays per issue on poetical 
subjects, one on technique and another on a con- 
temporary poet. Some of these are solicited from 
professors, but others are always acceptable. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts as soon 
as we are able, but do not pay for material.” 


Horizons, Presenting Poets of the West, 935 
Muirfield Road, Los Angeles, California. Way- 
land A. Dunham, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 30c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We have no limitation as to 
theme or treatment but clarity, brevity and signfi- 
cance count heavily with us. Our magazine is 
the official organ of the Western Poetry League, 
but its contributors are not limited to members 
of the League; all poets are welcome to submit 
poems, and we cater to no cliques, but we give 
preference to poets now resident in the West or 
one-time residents. Occasionally we use _ brief 
news items about Western poetry activities and 
50-word reviews of books of poetry by Western 
poets. No pay for these. No photographs. We 
report on manuscripts within a month, but pay 
only in prizes.” 


Interlude, 942 Howard Street, San Francisco, 
California. Jefferson Barclaye Layne, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We use 
fiction, poetry and illustrations ; short stories from 
800 to 10,000 words; poetry not exceeding 48 
lines in length; illustrations in black and white 
(must be mailed flat), and special features such 
as timely interviews, etc. Those contemplating 
submitting material should send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for entry blank. All manu- 
scripts submitted will be given free constructive 
criticism by personal letter. No material accepted, 
however, unless contestant is a subscriber. Photo- 














graphs are used with stories and poems. We re- 
port as soon as possible, but pay only in prizes.” 


Poet Lore, 306 Stuart Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. John Heard, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
$2 a copy ; $6 a year. “We publish plays, poetry, 
literary essays. No limit as to length. We report 
on manuscripts immediately but do not pay for 
material accepted.” 


Silhouettes, 303 Rosewood Court, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. James Neill Northe, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; 35c a copy; $1 a year. “We are interested 
in vital material, of any school of verse—French 
forms, free verse, long (very long) poems, short 
ones, etc. Quality is essential. Articles on verse 
for our ‘Along The Trail’ section. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay $1 per 
poem ; $1 per article.” 


The Sodalist, 1615 Republic Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Rev. H. Blocker, O.F.M., Editor. A 
Catholic magazine intended primarily for young 
people ranging in age from 14 to 21, both sexes. 
“We want stories, preferably light romance, with 
a Catholic background if possible, from 1,000- 
1,500 words, never beyond 2,000. Also in the 
market for short 500-1,000 word features on pop- 
ular science, literature, travel, sports, etc., of in- 
terest to young people. Payment '/-cent a word 
made upon acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 

Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly, 44 
Broad Street, New York City. Cyril Arthur Player, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; $10 a year. 
“We are interested in primary.articles on subjects 
of practical interest to investors, on finance, gov- 
ernment, industry, etc. Secondary subjects of 
background interest. Usual maximum, 2,500 
words. Subsidiary articles of less length. Factual 
exactitude and orderly organization of material 
imperative. Rarely accept photographs. We re- 
port within seven days and pay on acceptance, 
rate varying with quality and authority. 


The Battery Man, 2222 N. 13th Street, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. O. W. Pendergast, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. Trade 
journal for the Automotive Storage Battery and 
Electrical Industry. ‘‘We want articles, both tech- 
nical and merchandising, for the field we cover. 
We report when script is used, and pay according 
to merit.” 


Brake Service, Babcox Publications, 209 Buck- 
eye Bldg., Akron, Ohio. Edward S. Babcox, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly. Covers all brake stations 
and garages doing brake service work, adjusting, 
relining, etc. “We welcome news, stories dealing 
with these stations, how they get and do business, 
handle credits, advertising, etc. Photographs. We 
report on manuscripts immediately and pay ac- 
cording to merit.” 


Diesel Digest, Suite 338, Bradbury Bldg., Third 
and Broadway, Los Angeles, California. A. L. 
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Beginners 


Only 


trained. 


in Writing ts to show plainly the 


course lasts four months. 


they be able to do stories offhand 


cere students desired. 


inspire you, await sincere inqutries. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT - 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 


mentals in writing and painstakingly 
explain how to write short stories. The 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 


the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be able 
to compose good readable English in 
the approved editorial style. Only sin- 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 


ele- 


for 
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Writing. This put me under no obligation 
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Kindly send details of the Beginner’s, Course in 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. 
back guarantee on all enrollments, 


Money 
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Book-Length 


Manuscripts! 


The publishing business IS looking 
up. During December I placed three 
books with publishers. None of these 


three authors had ever had a word 
published before. 
Have YOU written a book you 


would like published ? 
Maybe I can place YOUR book. 


Have you received a copy of my 
circular which describes exactly how 
I work? It is yours for a postal. 


Daniel Ryerson 


MANUSCRIPT SALES, 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 


Member of American Fiction Guild 








EDITTYPING BOOSTS SALES 


For only 50c a thousand words we'll take your last ‘‘rough’’ 
draft and return it correctly spelled. neatly typed (with car- 
bons). proof-read—in fact. so groomed that your chances of 
finding favor under the critical eye of an editor should be 
greatly enhanced. The time and energy thus saved can be 
diverted » profitable, creative production 

PAY FEW CENTS EXTRA—BE SURE of the Best. Return 


Dostage ‘in our envelope) paid by us to 10,900 words. Over 
that, add 6c a thousand. Over 20.000 special discount rates. 
Cash with Mss, covers all. 

EDITTYPING, 1336 N. Clark St., 


SHORT STORY BUILDER | 


Hoke and Beach 
Helps writers to organize their plots, characters, scenes. 
T. S. Stribling, Pulitzer prize winner, says: ‘Invaluable! 
The Foreword on ‘How to Plan the Short Story’ contains in 
a short space all the actual value of the usual short story 
writing course. Send one dollar for complete set of 
Foreword and 3 notebooks. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


DOLLAR SPECIAL 


200 sheets 16 Ib. Sulphite Bond size 8%x1ll; 200 Manila 
Second Sheets; 10 No. 11 Kraft Envelopes 28 Ib. (Out- 
going); 10 No. 10 Kraft Envelopes 28 Ib. (Return) ; 10 sheets 
Carbon Paper. Postpaid for only $1.00. (West of Rockies 
and Canada add 10%). Circular on request. 


CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Author’s Supply — 
4596 Aldine Avenue, T. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago, Iilineis 

















41 Union Square, New York 














MANUSCRIPTS 


NEATLY AND ACCURATELY TYPED 
PROMPT SERVICE ASSURED 

40c per 1,000 words, poetry 1c per line. Reduction on 

book lengths. One carbon, also extra first and last 

sheets free. Mailed flat. 


ANNETTE PERKINS - Jerseyville, Illinois 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 


DIGEST 


Hancock, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. ‘We are in the market for any 
power application articles involving any of the 
larger Diesel engine manufacturers in the United 
States. This material, however, must be written 
by one who is thoroughly familiar with Diesel en- 
gines and the power application for which they 
are designed. Comparative costs of operation are 
important features in any article of this nature, 
and any articles submitted should have correct 
specifications of the engines used and be accom- 
panied by photographs illustrating the application 
of the power or any other views which might be 
apropos. At this time we are particularly in- 
terested in marine installations of the private yacht 
type. We pay $1 each for photos, and Yc a 
word for articles, 15th of the month following 
date of publication.” 


Ford Dealer & Service Field, 407 East Mich- 
igan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. H. James 
Larkin, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 
a year. ‘“‘We use brief articles telling how prob- 
lems of a Ford dealership—management, sales, 
service, advertising and merchandising—are being 
met by dealers or members of their staffs. Articles 
should not be over three hundred words, and 
should be accompanied by photographs, if they 
apply to the story. We report on manuscripts im- 
mediately and pay Ic a word on acceptance.” 


Hardware World, 160 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Henry E. Ashmun, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 20c a copy; 50c a year. “We want 
stories of success in unusual sales and advertising 
promotions, written concisely and under ordinary 
circumstances with a thousand word limit. Sub- 
jects are hardware, housewares, paint, china and 
glassware. A good photograph is often the turn- 
ing point between acceptance and rejection. While 
we can only pay $1 each for photos, it should pro- 
vide an incentive for securing stories where photo- 
graphs are already available, and can be secured 
by the writer without cost. We cannot use 
‘advice’ stories, nor editorial, fiction or poetic con- 
tributions. We ordinarily report on manuscripts 
within ten days, and pay Ic a word, with a $10 
limit per article.” 


India Rubber Review, 209 Buckeye Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio. Edward S. Babcox, Editor. A 
magazine for rubber manufacturers, chemists, 


superintendents, purchasing agents, officials, etc. 
“We welcome news of all such officials, stories on 
buying, manufacturing processes, sales, etc Photo- 
graphs. Reports promptly and pays according to 
merit.” 

Michigan Farmer, 1632 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Michigan. Milon Grinnell, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued every other week; 5c a copy; 50c a 
year. “We use mostly articles that are of direct 
interest and value to Michigan farmers. However, 
we could use some short items of the handy-man 
type, some of them illustrated. Photographs. We 
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pay $3 a column, tenth of month following pub- 
lication.” 


Pacific Building and Engineer, Arcade Building, 
Seattle, Washington. Walter A. Averill, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 20c a copy; $6 a year. ‘We are 
in need of staff correspondents in larger towns 
and cities, to report news of contemplated con- 
struction, calls for bids, lists of prospective bidders, 
contract awards. Also occasional one-paragraph 
shorts on activities of local construction leaders. 
Query the editor for openings. 


“We will consider occasional feature articles on 
construction methods. Must be well illustrated 
with as many photos or sketches as may be neces- 
sary to put over the article. All manuscripts and 
method features are submitted to both the con- 
tractor and the engineer for accuracy and for ap- 
proval before publishing. Method articles are ac- 
cepted only on road-and-street, bridge, sewer, 
waterworks and similar engineering construction. 
May be short ‘wrinkles’ or complete features. Pay- 
ment is on publication, at $8 per page.” 


The Pilot, 1100 Airway, Glendale, California. 
C. A. Zimmerman, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We want semi-technical 
articles, not over 1,500 words, on aeronautical sub- 
jects. Short features of actual flying experiences. 
Notes of new developments that have reached a 
practicable stage; success stories; base operators 
(flying schools, etc) ; news scoops of aviation in- 
terest. We are not interested in model-making, 
etc., material—ours is an adult circulation. Pho- 
tographs, if of unusual interest or news value. 
We report on manuscripts within sixty days, and 
pay on publication, at no definite rate.” 


Playthings Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. John M. Cloud, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles 
about toy promotions, window displays, stories of 
dealers doing good business and methods used. 
Length, 1,000 to 2,500 words. Photographs of 
toy store windows, interiors, buyers, etc. We re- 
port within two weeks, and pay from Yac to %4c 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Political Action, Phillips, Wisconsin. FF. A. 
Kremer, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c 
a year. “We want short articles which deal with 
the problem of building and holding the interest 
of folks in the small town and on the farm. Arti- 
cles which deal in particular with the advantages 
of buying from the local merchants and the dis- 
advantages of dealing with far-away concerns and 
mail order houses are desired. Actual concrete 
instances will be of special interest. Also activities 
of farm communities for the entertainment of its 
folks and co-operation with the local town folks 
will be of especial interest. We can also use 
articles on special crops. Occasionally we can use 
cartoons which illustrate the advantage of dealing 
with the home merchants and co-operating with 
the home-town folks. We report within thirty 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE iin _ the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 

agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
prectecnly every editor of importance in the 

Jnited States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She _ is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chenery, Wil- 
liam C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney Lincoln MacVea h, H. C. Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, lie. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 W. 42nd Street 





. COLLABORATE 


For my creative assistance, pay me only 22% of the proceeds. 
You supply the ideas. I supply the techniaue—vivid descriptions, 
characters that live; novel, original plots: true-to-life dialogue, 
etc. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentations: Book Length Text 
on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current Trends and Problems. 
Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also developed and re-written on a 
22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. Only 
your name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms for sale. 
Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I sell your script in its original 
version, or we go to market via Nathale Collaboration. For read- 
ing and report, when submitting a script for immediate sale service 
or collaborative assistance, enclose $1 for each 6,000 words or 
24,000 words, enclose $4, regardless of 


fraction thereof. After 


length. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE  Stedio 101. 814 44th Ave. 


Since 1929 


San Franelseo, Calif. 
Manuseript Broker 






as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 

tion—read ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power. 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Advertis' To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening we ils spent. 

Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3052 
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Send FREE booklet **Success in Advertising’’, and fu! 
Name aorassveapcnanesensnse<eepaennegmsennenstecieene sateen 
Address.——__—__-_________-_--.... snvencnieniinseinineiitie 
City a 
















































NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Collaborator 





NEVER BEFORE 


have first editions by so many of Amer- 
ica’s most outstanding authors been 
printed in one volume. 


AMERICA'S ONLY NOBEL PRIZE WINNER! 
FOUR PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS! 


Dr. Traprock 
Thomas Beer 

Henry Seidel Canby 
Rufus King 

George Soule 

John Farrar 

William Lyon Phelps 


Sinclair Lewis 
Stephen Vincent Benet 
Thornton Wilder 
Philip Barry 

Walter Millis 
Archibald MacLeish 
Leonard Bacon 


First time Lewis writes about his own 
profession, Beer discusses value of 
| memory to writers, a new play by 
| Barry. Bacon treats in satiric verse: 
| Hemingway, Dreiser, Pound, Eliot and 
| Woollcott. 


CENTENNIAL EDITION 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE 
243-A Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


$2.00 Board Cover Paper Cover $1.00 
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i Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 4} 


write, and where to sell : 
: 














Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self- 
expression. Make your 
spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into 
dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful expert- 
ence in the home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 


Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, hon- 
est, practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
VRITER'S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 







DB. ESENWEIN 
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WRriITeER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


days after receipt, and pay according to merit, 
before publication.” 


Popular Aviation, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $25 a copy; $2.50 a year. “We can use 
descriptions of new planes and engines, new uses 
for airplanes, semi-technical material, elementary 
aero-engineering, new aviation inventions, etc. 
Photographs of new planes and interesting in- 
cidents. We pay Ic a word, on publication.” 


Profitable Ice Cream, The Mathews Company, 
685 Mullet Street, Detroit, Michigan. Louis 
Sutherland, Editor. Issued monthly. Distributed 
by ice cream manufacturers to their dealers. “We 
want material relating to the retail ice cream 
dealer which will aid in conducting his fountain 
or ice cream business in a successful and profitable 
manner. Stories of successful merchandising plans, 
or advice from experienced ice cream merchandis- 
ers desired. Lengths, 500 to 1,500 words. We 
also want clear, black and white glossy prints, 
illustrating articles. Also suitable fountain dis- 
pense, or ice cream dishes to serve as modern soda 
fountain illustrations. For cover photos we pay 
$5; inside, $3. We report on manuscripts im- 
mediately and pay lc a word, after publication.” 


Radco Automotive Review, 16th and Jefferson 
Streets, Oakland, California. R. W. Martland, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We are a business paper featuring new 
designs in cars, accessories, tools, automotive 
buildings, etc. Unsolicited articles are not in- 
vited. Outlines should be presented first. Photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate specific articles. We 
pay a flat rate, from $5 to $50 an article, on 
publication.” 


Southwestern Aviation, Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth, Texas. George Edward Haddaway, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. The 
complete monthly digest of aeronautics in the 
South and Southwest. “We use illustrated arti- 
cles, not exceeding 3,000 words. General interest 
features pertaining to aeronautical development, 
activity or personalities in South, Southwest and 
Middle-West. Technical material must come from 
recognized sources. We maintain our own staff 
of news correspondents, thereby limiting our needs 
to feature articles. Photographs with artistic, 
technical and timely qualities desired, for which 
we pay from $1 to $3. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks after receipt, and pay 
Yac a word, at publication.” 


Tire Review, Babcox Publications, 209 Buckeye 
Bldg., Akron, Ohio. Edward S. Babcox, Editor. 
Issued monthly; covering independent tire deal- 
ers, oil marketers, tire factories, etc. ‘We wel- 
come news and stories with photographs, dealing 
with merchandising, advertising, credits, stunts, 
etc. We report on manuscripts promptly, and pay 
according to merit.” 
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oe For writers, the only conceivable “happy Royal can be instantly made to meet your 
We ending” is stories accepted . . . checks re- individual typing requirements—as well as 
on ceived. We believe that you wil! noticeably those of each member of your family. 

increase your story output — improve the See the complete line of Royals at your 

tone and quality of your writing style— nearest dealer—or use the coupon below. 
ort actually sell more stories with the New Smooth, steady, easy to use—each Royal is 
di- Royal Portable. as trim and neat as it is firmly built. And 
he Remember, only the Royal has that ex- you can arrange payments for as little as a 
“i clusive built-in feature TOUCH CON- few cents a day. Three great Royals—sen- 
ove TROL—the amazing new device that enables sationally priced at $37.50 (students model) 
nt, you to adapt the key tension of the Royal —$49.50 and $62.50—for the very finest 
nd to your exact finger pressure. Thus, the portable money can buy! 
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“How do I get my 
Start as a Writer?’’ 


euceeeeee. #fere’s the Answer ............. 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are 
rejected. That happens to the best authors, even to 
those who have “arrived.’”’ Remember, too, there is 
no age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than 
to get busy and write. Gain experience, the “know 
how.”’ Understand how to use words. Then you can 
construct the word-buildings that now are vague, 
misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, 
just to mention a few, all first learned to use words 
at a newspaper copy-desk. And the Newspaper In- 
stitute Copy-Desk Method is today helping men 
and women of all ages to develop their writing 
talent . . . helping them gain their first checks of 
$25, $50, $100. 


“Today I received a 
check for $20.00 for astory. 
Another I sold for $34.00. 
Not bad for a beginner, is 
it? The other day I 
counted up just how much 
I have won on advertise- 
ment contests. It amounted 
to $1,620.00.” 

Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg, 
Stamford, Tex. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to 
read this author and that author or to study his style. We 
don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the real 
reason for the rejection ; they have no time to waste giving 
a criticism. 

. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
owe: you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. 
Just mail the coupon below and see what our Editors think 
about you. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York. 








NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit as 
promised in Writer’s Digest, March. 


I Slate ae sctded bin pa RwahieS arte aid ee wl awa ey pop ulew Seeks ous 
op siti ania we aladaate aia sleimaikiene uae aan ai aias alan ebucay acniats 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 
7C566 


WritTeErR’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














The Forum 


For the fifth year The Bond Club of New York 
is offering prizes for material used in The Bawl 
Street Journal, annual burlesque edition of The 
Wall Street Fournal published by the club. This 
year $1,000 will be awarded for news advertise- 
ments, inquiring investor items, editorials and 
other contributions. Thirty-five prizes ranging 
from $20 to $50 each will be given. Wrirer’s 
Dicest readers have generally won most of the 
prize money in past years. 

First issued in 1919, The Bawl Street Fournal 
has become the most widely read amateur humor- 
ous publication in the world. Orders for copies 
of the 1935 edition were received from 41 of the 
United States and from five foreign countries. 
One hundred and five contributors, from sixteen 
states, had material in the 1935 paper and thirty 
prize winners from eight states divided the money 
awarded. , 

It is not necessary to be connected with Wall 
Street to write for the paper, as last year three- 
quarters of the prize money went to people not 
employed by or in the Street. 

The Bawl Street Journal does not want jokes, 
fiction or poetry and does not pay for any mate- 
rial. The prizes are the only compensation of- 
fered. 

Those who wish to contribute this year must 
send to the Editor, John A. Straley, at Lord, Ab- 
bett & Co., Inc., 63 Wall Street, New York City, 
for a copy of the instruction leaflet which has 
been prepared. This shows the types of copy 
wanted and gives examples of past prize winning 
material. 

Joun A. STRALEY. 





Sir: 

We find we are stocked with manuscipts for 
almost a year ahead, we are asking you to drop 
Fact Digest from your list of publications that are 
receiving original material. 

American Humorist, however, is still in the 
market for a very limited number of light short 
stories of humorous sketches, and for humorous 
drawings. 

HERMAN GunD, Assistant Editor, 
Sixth and Minor Sts., Emaus, Pa. 





Sr: 

Although Modern Mechanix and Inventions 
has contributors in every section of the country, 
we want to build up a staff of reliable corre- 
spondents located at strategic spots. Most of our 
material comes from free lance contributors, but 
we do need men or women whom we can 
call upon for specific assignments and who will 
be on the lookout for suitable material for this 
magazine. 

We particularly want to hear from newspaper- 
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Blassingame Clients Make 
Last year S. S.* wrote me that she’d hit a slump dA O N E yY 

with her writing and sales had ceased. I went over 


her copy and showed her where she’d gone astray. We 
salvaged the best of the rejects, revised them, and I 
sold them for $1500. Now her work is improving. 
During January I soid four stories for her, including 
a short short to one of the big weeklies for $300. 
Another check was for $180. The smallest check, for 
a story written during the slump, was for $45. Miss S. 
writes: 


“Hurrah for you and the air mail. You seem to be 
selling my stories in job lots. You are certainly an 
A No. 1 Authors’ Representative, Mr. Blassingame. 
If you say a story will sell, it does. And who but you 
knows about the magazine which bought————————?” 


x kk * 


B. F.* came to me in the fall with a long period of 
unsuccessful writing behind her. Already I’ve sold 
three stories, bringing her several times what she has 
paid for help, and she is writing better stories each 
month. Soon she'll be a professional. She writes: 





“I’m delighted to hear of the last sale. Your help on plots and on the stories them- 
selves is, obviously, just what I needed. My collaboration with you is the best investment 


I’ve made.” es + 


A. J.* came to me at the suggestion of an editor. I’ve not only helped him satisfy that 
editor but others. He writes: 

“Very many thanks for the sale of THREE PEOPLE SMILE. Really you must be a 
| wizard. I’ve tried to click with that market for years without success—and you place two 
| there. The only thing that causes me anguish is my failure to find you two years ago. If I 
had, your help would have saved me from some bitter experiences. Again, more thanks 


than I can express.” **r« rt 
These are but a few of the letters received covering but a few of the 60 
stories, novelettes and novels sold during January. I helped these writers, and 
‘*. I can help you, because: I work with each writer individually—no courses or 


textbooks. I tell him the best markets he is capable of reaching, and help him 
work out plots for these markets. Then we write the stories as many times as 
necessary to make them meet requirements. As soon as the writer has proven 
that he is worthy of the editor’s time and trouble, I go over the client’s plots 
with the editor to eliminate—so far as is humanly possible—every chance of 
failure for the story when it is written. 
> 4 It is this detailed personal help which has enabled me to make sales for 
88 per cent of the writers who worked with me three months during 1935. 
If you are interested in selling, write me about guaranteed collaboration. 
If you enclose a 3c stamp for postage, I'll send you—free—a copy of SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS, a valuable booklet on the technique of today’s 
fiction. Better, send a story for criticism. The fee is: $3 for short shorts up to 
2000 words to 5000; $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. If the story 
*& is salable I'll refund the fee, handle the story for you on a straight ten per cent 
commission basis. : 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score of 
Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 Riverside Drive New York City 


*Name on request. 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or merely 
outlined it, we want you to know about our unusual 
facilities for book placement. Recent advances on 
royalties received by our clients were $500, $250, $200, 
$150 and $125. Many of these books were first sales. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will han- 
dle your books personally. Whether or not you send 
in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of your 
particular problems and to advise you concerning 
them. 


International Publishing 


Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 


7 NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


| OFFER-- 


No False Promises; 
No Miracles— 


JUST: FACTS 


I SELL STORIES, for both professionals and new 
writers, when they can be sold. I give thorough, con- 
structive, helpful criticisms on each story, with a just 
appraisal of its merits and demerits, and advising the 
author what to do about it. The aim is not to discour- 
age the writer, but to provide a true revelation about 
his work. go further and aid with actual revision on 
stories justifying this. I cooperate with my clients to 
build sales. The unsolicited commendations of hundreds 
of grateful writers is ample proof that this method 
succeeds. 


Do YOU seek this sort of really worthwhile service? 
Then let me see your best story, or the one you can’t 
seem to place. The sales commission is 10%. The 
charge for full criticism and advice is only $1 on each 
MSS. up to 5,000 words; 20c per 1,000 words for longer 
MSS. ; and postage. And I sient this charge on salable 
material. he utter fairness of this speaks for itself. 
Your inquiry, with stamp, invited. But I must see your 
stories to help you. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Dept. 148 Dante, Virginia 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational Values in Writers’ Supplies and Printing 
28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9'4x12% and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 
6x9 and 25 6%4x9%4, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 90c. Com- 
bination Assortment: 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 6 
sizes, $1.15. 
Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 lb., $2.00. 
Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35 
Typewriter Ribbons (State machine). Each 45c; 3 for $1.15. 
Combination Special No. 9: 150 sheets 20 lb. Franconia Bond, 150 
second sheets, 15 sheets pow Re paper, 15 Kraft 94x12 and 
15 Kraft 9x12 Envelopes—all for $1.50! 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
Letterheads: 100 Franconia 20 Ib. Bond size 8%x11, $1 £52290 for 
$2.25. 100 Franconia 20 Ib. Bond, size 54x84, 85¢3250 for $1.70 
Printed Kraft Envelopes: 25 9x! ater address upper corner, 
and 25 9x12, your return pion big type Daeg $2.25. 25 
6%4x9% and 25 6x9, $1.75. 25 No. 11 and 25 No. 10, $1.50 
Add 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies. 
WE PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete 
price list stationery, combination assortments, printing and 
samples, free. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP, 41 W. 45th St., New York 




















WRriITER’s DicEst 


A peach of an article, 








men who are also free lancing, established maga. 
zine contributors, students in every university and 
the ambitious new writer who can write good copy 
and handle a camera or knows how to obtain 
good pictures. 

We have sufficient supply of average features, 
Right now Modern Mechanix is in the market for 
exceptionally good feature articles which will 
command higher rates than are paid for the usual 
type of material. Queries from writers are wel- 
comed. 

Writers who have been inconvenienced recent- 
ly by delayed reports on manuscripts shortly after 
our editorial offices moved from Minneapolis to 
Greenwich, Conn., will find that we are back on 
schedule. Reports on manuscripts are now being 
handled within ten days. 

Modern Mechanix Publishing Co., 
Witutiam Kostkxa, Editor, 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Sir: 

We are seeking book-scripts by Negro authors, 
not exceeding 60-thousand words in length; 
books aimed primarily for Negro consumption, 
We are most interested in serious works of fiction, 
based upon the intra-racial phases of modern 
Negro life. For example, our first offering is 
“Greater Need Below,” a novel of modern Negro 
college life, and our second offering is “The Un- 
derdog Barks,’ a novel of the Negro underworld. 

Tue Bi-Montuty Necro Boox Crus, 
927 Mt. Vernon Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





Sir: 


The State Farmer is circulated by more than 
230 newspapers in the following states: North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
State Farmer Section is from time to time inter- 
ested in agricultural photographs made in the 
states in which the section is circulated. 

Since the photographs are used for rotogravure 
reproduction, it is necessary that the prints be 
black and glossy with all details plainly visible. 
Our rate for such photographs depends much on 
the play which we give them in the section and 
on their quality. Our special rates for articles 
(no fiction or poetry), runs 30c an inch. 


Cotuis L. Jorpan, Staff Editor, 
Fletcher, N. C. 





Sir: 

Just finished Theodore Tinsley’s “The Strange 
Case of Harold Comma,’ in this month’s W. D. 
I calls it. Very amusing, 














FAR SEAS FREIGHTERS 


Informal Travel—Perfect Comfort—Low Rates 
Trips from 2 to 6 Monthh—EVERYWHERE 
Please ask for ““FARSEAS’”’ Booklet 


TRAMP TRIPS, INC. 


44 Beaver St., New York BO. 9-8850 
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delightfully breezy, and it sails right along with- 
out a break. Nice reading. 

My own method is to plot the yarn, in chap- 
ters if the plot is a bit intricate. I then write 
it, correcting and revising back as I go along. 
When I’ve finished the first draft, I read it. It’s 
a mess, believe me. 

The next step is to go through the thing from 
the start, touch it up here and there, delete where 
desirable, alter wording, cut, pad a little and so 
forth. During this process I try to forget the 
story and approach it from the viewpoint of the 
reader. This helps—I hope. 

The next step is to submit the thing to my 
wife. She wades through it, making notes as she 
goes along. I take notice of those notes. I don’t 
always follow her suggestions as to revision, but 
usually I do. Most of all, I watch her. If she 
forgets the pencil and goes right on reading, 
smiling here, nodding there, forgetting the burn- 
ing supper, I am satisfied. The story’s O. K. If 
she frowns a few times, shifts around—the yarn 
isn’t so hot. 

Finally, I type out the finished draft. Even 
here, I revise, search for better words, phrases, 
description and so forth. When the finish draft 
is complete, I know I’ve done my best. 

A lot of work. A lot of drudgery. Writing 
the thing in its first form—the creative part—is 
only about 30 per cent of it. My output is com- 
paratively small. BUT I SELL. Started little 
more than a year ago. Have sold 95 per cent 
of my stuff—enough to pay bills while I learn 
how to really write. Okay? 

L. L. Foreman, 
3958 Baltic Ave., Ortega, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


(O. K.—Ep.) 
Sir: 


Here is a new market for short novels. 

The Chesterfield Publications, Inc., announce 
a new magazine, the title of which will be Smash- 
ing Novels Magazine. 

This publication will use novels in the Western, 
Adventure, and Detective fields in lengths of from 
20,000 to 30,000 words. 

Payment will be made immediately upon ac- 
ceptance ; rates by arrangement. 

The magazine will be edited by Cliff Campbell 
and the office of publication will be at 100 Hud- 
son St., New York City, which is the same office 
as the Winford Publications, Inc. 

WinForpD PusticaTions, ING., 
Louis H. Silberkliet, Pres. 


Ep. 





This house is reliable. 





Sir: 

For Health Foods Retailing we want stuff that 
tells other health foods dealers how they can in- 
crease their sales by following some idea used by 
dealers in various parts of the country. They’re 
not interested in generic phrases or pretty speeches 

. they want material boiled down and to the 
point. The only way to get such information is to 
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SALES 
POSSIBILITY 


in your manuscript is the first quality we look for 
when you come to us. Sales possibility in you is 
the second—because we build up our writers, paying 
particular attention to new and promising clients. 
When we 
manuscript, we market it 


receive your 


at once—if it appears 
salable. If your story 
isn't definitely slanted; if 
it is lacking in commercial 
appeal, our criticism tells 
you, not merely how to 
revise it, but for what 
markets to slant it—and 
resubmit the 

manuscript to us at no 
further charge. In addition, your initial fee is refunded 
commission on sale, 





you may 


from our ten per cent sales 
whether or not you have revised. We promise no 
miracles, offer no guarantees, have no courses to sell 
you—but our aid enables our authors to appear in 
such magazines as FORUM, ESQUIRE, SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, LIBERTY, COSMOPOLITAN, AMER- 
ICAN MERCURY, LEISURE, ARGOSY, ALL STORY, 
SNAPPY, THRILLING DETECTIVE, SWEETHEART 
STORIES, etc. 


We have just added a new feature to our service. 
We can offer our own editorial rewriting—on manu- 
scripts we consider worth while—on a straight percen- 
tage basis, in no case exceeding thirty per cent of 
the proceeds. We get nothing for our additional work 
if the story fails to sell. 


Rates: On all stories, articles, books and plays, $1 
for each 2,000 words or fraction thereof, up to 6,000 
words; 50c per thousand words thereafter, up to 
50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. 


These fees—all you ever pay—cover the exhaustive 
criticism and marketing service upon which our agency 
has established its reputation. 


Send your manuscript now, or write for fuller 


information. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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VITAL CHANGES IN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


All Over the World Have Created New 
Words and New Facts 


: The New 
Merriam-Webster 


Is the ONE Dictionary So New That It 
Meets Present-Day Needs 


The whole wealth of new knowledge that is so necessary a 
part of your equipment is now available in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 Entries; 122,000 More Than Any Other Dictionary. 
Greatest Amount of Information Ever Put in One Volume. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 

# 12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles. 
35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Definitions Absolutely Accurate and 
Easy to Understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies 
Never Before Published. 
Pronunciation Fully and 
Exactly Recorded. 

3,350 Pages. 

New from Cover to Cover. 


Get the Best — At All Book- 
stores. Or Write for Full 
Information Free. 


Springfield, Mass. 








G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


WRITER’s DicEst 


interview the dealers in your town. 

Writers who can supply us what we want will 
be paid at the rate of 34c per word—lIc per word 
if article is illustrated with pertinent photos. (Plus 
$1 each for the photos). Payment is made im- 
mediately upon publication. 

Before interviewing dealers, or attempting any- 
thing for our pages, these questions should be 
asked of themselves: Is it really a money-making 
idea? Can it be used to advantage by other 
dealers? Is there a personality in it? Can I take 
or secure photos? Is it quickly told .. . in not 
more than 1,500 words? 

Sales promotion ideas, of approximately 100 
words, telling of some merchandising stunt, will be 
paid for at the rate of $2 each. These must be 
PRACTICAL and actually used by the dealer 
mentioned in the article. 

Heten T. KorbeEt, 
Editor, Health Foods Retailing. 
Box 50, San Francisco. 


Sir: 

Easy Money is a new periodical the Spartan 
Publishing Company is getting out. 

The majority of our writers are New York 
newspapermen. It is our plan to have newspaper- 
men throughout the nation contribute monthly. 

Terry Donocuue, Editor, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York, N- Y. 

Easy Money is an 8x11 smooth paper monthly 

at 25c. Typical articles are: “No Dice,” giving 








Come to 
Beautiful 


AIKEN 
South Carolina 





Enjoy living at the 


Where the crisp, pine laden air, healthful spring water, 
dry climate are an investment in health. Average tem- 
perature from December to March, 55. Aiken escapes 
the rigors of the northern winters and avoids the ener- 
vating effects of too far South. 

A Hotel built for comfort. Large sunny rooms, all with 





HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


private baths. Verandas, sun balconies, large attractive 
obby, eighteen hole golf course, all grass greens, owned 
and maintained by Hotel. Seven acre park surrounding 
hotel, ideal place for children. Rates from $5.50 per day 
up, American plan. Special weekly rates and booklets on 
request. W. O. Christian, Lessee. 





June to September “GRINDSTONE INN" 





Winter Harbor, Maine 
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dice tricks; “Blood Money,” about blood donors ; 
“Wanna Bet,’ odd facts on Lloyds of London; 
an article on the hat check racket, and one on 
picking winning horses. 

Sm: 

The N. C. 7. C. News Service, 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York, can use correspondents throughout the 
country who have a knowledge of local religious 
affairs and can supply us with news of religious 
developments in their area. Rate of payment is 
1'’2c a word for material used, made at the end of 
each month. Louis Minsky. 

The National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
Sir: 

“Aperitif,’ P. O. Box 354, Santa Barbara, 
California, has just passed its first year of publica- 
tion successfully, and is a paying market for 
writings for our type of material. 

Three or four stories a month of about 2,000 
words each are used. We are especially interested 
in getting articles of West Coast interests, with 
photographs. Same length on articles as on short 
stories. 

As a sample of the type of articles carried in 
the last two months, we covered an interview with 
Alexander Woollcott, an article on “Society En- 
tering the Picture Business,” a story on the “Holy 
Men Colonies” of California, etc. Please read a 
sample copy first. 

STANTON DELAPLANE, 
Managing Editor. 





Sir: 

Saucy Movie Tales seine “pulp” stories with a 
motion picture or theatrical angle tied up with 
romance, mystery, love adventure, or pseudo-scien- 
tific stuff. Should have plenty of “color” of Hol- 
lywood other than the words“ action,” “camera” 
and “cut.” At present that’s the limited vocabu- 
lary of writers, plus a vague reference to “klieg” 
lights. It’s not enough atmosphere for this maga- 
zine. The woman angle and sex should be in it; 
breezy and spicy but never dirty. We pay half 
a cent a word on publication, and we really pay. 
Not a complaint ever received, and the sixth issue 
will be going to press when you print this notice. 

New Saucy Stories, Vol. 1, No. 1, is soon to 
come off the press. No relation to any other 
publication ; it will be entered in the U. S. Mails 
as second class matter. Can be peppy and breezy, 
but always clean and wholesome. Love, romance, 
adventure and excitement; no morbid or horror- 
terror tales. Stories on “love on the moon” or 
“conquering Mars” will be welcomed occasionally. 
We pay 2/5c per word to 3/5c per word for good 
stories, no more, no less; and payment is made on 
publication or within 30 days thereafter. This we 
will positively guarantee. 

Thanking you in advance for using this infor- 
mation. 

Puuip S. Wuite, President and Treasurer, 
Movie Digest, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 

Room 501. 
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+ + + By Professionals! 


SAMUEL BIERMAN, Editorial Director 
A Professional Editor, Who Has Edited a Large 
Group of National Magazines . . . A Professional 
Writer, Who Has Sold Hundreds of Stories ... . 


Mr. Bierman has bought many thousands of dollars 
worth of stories from writers and agents. He knows! 
Our writer critic has sold hundreds of stories, pulp and 
smooth, and is still selling them. He also knows! Prac- 
tical men, offering a practical service to writers, begin- 
ners or otherwise. 

This is a personal, professional ‘inside’? service for 
writers who really want professional help—not flattery. 
We are in the very heart of the New York publishing 
world, a few minutes from any editor. 

f your short stories, novelettes or books do not sell, 
find out why—from professional men, who will know 
why and will tell you, frankly, how to remedy your 
faults, if any Perhaps’ a slight change may make your 
MSS immediately salable. We sell no courses, have no 
ballyhoo, no free booklets; we handle no movies or 
forlorn hopes. But if you seriously want to write to 
sell—as a business—and have been getting rejection slips 
instead of checks, we can help you and guide you. 

We furnish up-to-the-minute help on modern plotting, 
characterization, dialog, motivation and composition. Our 
fees are small, considering the calibre of the professional 
men who work with you. We publish no “come-ons’’ 
therefore, all fees plus stamped and addressed envelope 
for return, must accompany all MSS when submitted. 
Our flat rate is $2 on any story up to 3,000 words; 50c 
per 1,000 words (or fraction) thereafter, up to 10,000 
words : above that, 40c per 1,000. Commission on sales, 
10%. Interviews by appointment only. 


Personal Submissions To All N. Y. Markets 


NEW YORK MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
507 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Nuance - Connotation 


These mean power and economy in ad- 
vancing your story, without lost motion. 
There is a wealth of them in 


The SAID Book 


which is sweeping the writing world, pre- 
senting vital, vivid characters and. dra- 
matic dialogue with a true ring, to authors 
at home and abroad. Set any of the 75 
characters and mood groups one against 
the other and conversational sparks and 
character pictures fly to the imagination. 
A time saver, it eliminates trite “said,” 
giving picture-action words that mean 
something to reader and editor. 12,000 
listings in cross-index and groups as to 
action, mood, character, and nature of 
dialogue. 

{The SAID Book goes to you postpaid, 
for $1.50, with a complimentary copy of 


SEA & NAVY STORY WRITER'S GUIDE 
SAID BOOK Supplement Number One. It 


ives intere sting and essential information 
or sea stories and incidents: definitions, 
talk, picturesque sea language, said-substi- 
tutes, figures of speech. 25c postpaid; free 
with The SAID Book this month. 


THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 
EAST SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


BOX 381 W 
























































A well upholstered steel chair with 13 feet 
of book space, and 10 drawers for stationery 
in the arms. Swinging typewriter table, lamp 
and dictionary stands. Floor space 30x37". 
Light and portable. All on rollers and moved 
easily. Weighs less than 100 pounds. Chair 
adjusted or detached to fit individual tastes. 


WRITE, 


JOHNSON 
Metal Manufacturer 
908 So. Gaffey St., San Pedro, California 














Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 8 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling; in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000 - 25,000 words, 85c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000, Poetry lc per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


"WRITER'S NOOK" 





Rhythm, 925 Broadway, New York City (25 
cents a copy, $2 a year), is a new monthly maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to poetry. While the 
work of established authors will be used, there will 
be plenty of room for the unestablished poet and 
the newcomer, for those who have something 
worth while to say and say it well. In the be- 
ginning payment for accepted work will be made 
on publication at the rate of 20 cents a line and 
it is hoped that better rates will be possible later. 
The editor believes that it is possible for a high 
grade poetry journal to achieve a large and ap- 
preciative audience in this country and this prob- 
lem will be in the hands of an experienced cir- 
culation manager. Prizes will be paid at the end 
of the year for work used which has been out- 
standing. Manuscripts MUST be accompanied by 
stamped return envelope. The first issue is now 
in preparation. 

Auice LAnGuey, Editor. 


Sir: 


Mail Order Fournal is showing progress and we 
are in need of material from free lance contribu- 
tors. 


We are anxious to develop certain contributors 
whom we can depend upon regularly for manu- 
scripts and assignments. A little later on we may 
even consider putting on certain good contributors 
on a definite salary basis to assure ourselves of a 
steady stream of manuscripts. 


We can use any type of material which il- 
lustrates good mail order or direct mail practice 
in any field. Practically every type of business 
has some occasion for mail order promotion of one 
type or another. We want stories on this type 
of promotion, whether it is advertising or direct 
mail. We want facts and figures on the mailings, 
returns, sales, etc. The articles must be factual 
rather than theoretical. We require illustrations 
of the principals, advertising and mailing pieces 
involved. The article should very rarely run 
over 750 words and we would prefer that it be 
kept under 500. 

Our rate of payment is one cent per word and 
we pay $3.00 extra for illustrations which are not 
obtained gratis from the business house discussed. 





FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT? 





Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 








55 WEST 42nd STREET 


WOULD YOU LIKE $1230.00 CASH 


This is only one among our recent sales! If your 
‘ stories have not sold, the chances are you need 
Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
We know we can help you sell! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


some help. 
selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. 
IF YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
write for detailed circular. 
SEND US 
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The fee is very low. 


Send us your manuscripts, or 








NEW YORK CITY 
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The editor of Mail Order Journal will be glad 
to confer in advance with contributors regarding 
any manuscripts, and also will be glad to furnish 
sample copies upon request. 

B. G. Davis, 
MAIL ORDER JOURNAL, 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Sir: 

I learned all I knew about pulp-writing and 
marketing from WriTeER’s Dicest, and sold the 
first pulp-story I ever wrote to the first magazine 
I sent it to. I just sold my first play, a three- 
actor, to a firm I discovered in your pages. 

Many thanks. 

BEATRICE ALLEN, 
225 Central Park West, 
New York City. 


P. S. Best love from a strange gentleman, with 
a long purple beard, who says his name is William 
Victor Strauss II. 

Congratulations to subscriber Allen on her two 
sales. Do any other of our readers see strange 
men with purple beards ?—Ed. 

Sir: 

Interlude, published at 942 Howard Street, 
San Francisco, is a monthly magazine (9x12 
smooth paper) devoted exclusively to sponsoring 
the work of unknown writers, poets, illustrators 
and cartoonists. It has been enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by Major Edward Bowes and The National 
Broadcasting Company. Its present circulation of 
5,000 copies a month is growing at the approxi- 
mate rate of 1,000 copies a month. It is the 
only magazine which includes with each copy a 
postage-prepaid ballot by means of which the 
reading public may express its preference. 

A total of $125.00 in cash is distributed each 
month to the two short stories, two poems, and 
two illustrations receiving the largest number of 
votes. This sum will be proportionately increased 
as the magazine grows. In each issue of the 
magazine some 25 or 30 new writers, poets and 
illustrators make their debut in print. 

The editorial board includes: Jefferson Bar- 
claye Layne, editor-in-chief; Carla Plump, as- 
sistant managing editor; Dr. Lucy Lockwood 
Hazard of Mills College, Dr. B. Johnson Reem- 
stma, Mrs. Hugh Brown, Ernest M. Smith, 
Phyllis Winterburn, and Simon Sheffey, associate 
editors. 

J. B. LAYNE, Editor. 





Sir: 

Your letter enclosing the check for the first 
prize in the Dicest’s contest was received, and 
I want to say that your selection of my story, 
“You'll Burn” was one of the biggest thrills of my 
life. 

For about ten years I have written intermittent- 
ly in my spare time, but have submitted nothing 
to editors for about three years. It is therefore 
gratifying that after trying earnestly to improve 
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ALBERT RICHARD WETIEN 


AVING been, like most professional 
writers, subjected for years to a steady 
stream of manuscripts (frequently ||| 
without return postage!) and since my re- 
cent articles in Writer’s Digest more or less 
flooded with them, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is about time I quit giving 
advice and criticism free, and more par- || 
ticularly the time from my own work. From || 
now on, therefore, I will criticize short ||| 
| 

| 

| 





stories and novels on the basis of $1 for ||| 
every thousand words or part of a thou- | 
sand, with a minimum fee of $5, paid in 
advance. A stamped addressed envelope |}| 
must also be enclosed. No articles or ||| 
poems, since I know nothing whatever of 
these fields. Ht 
You will get for your money only the truth | 
(there’s enough bunk peddled about the |||| 
writing game), and if you can’t take the 
truth, well, that’s just too bad. I’m not a 
professional critic, only a writer, so I’m not | 
interested in courses. Believe it or not, this ||| 
advertisement is a gesture of self-defense. | 

| 


1051 Curtis Street, niente Calif. 


EARNEST WRITERS 


who wish to start selling, by the easiest and shortest 
method, should learn more about 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


This unique course, now enabling students to sell 
month after month, consists of a series of eleven 
assignments, in which we help you build up your 
stories, step by step, giving you careful and con- 
structive criticism. Each of your assignments is 
returned to you with a detailed analysis; you progress 
steadily toward finished stories—and SALES. You 
actually write stories during the course. The in- 
tensely personal work we do with you on these stories 
is the backbone of Supervised Story Writing, which 
has no marks, grades, or diplomas; no form letter 
reports, simply the painstaking criticism and advice 
which makes you write and SELL. 

We market your stories on a straight ten per cent 
commission basis—often making sales before the 
completion of the work. We offer no guarantees 
that you will become a big name writer overnight; 
but we do offer to earnest writers a service which 
has enabled a great many to save years of discour- 
aging labor. Write today for more detailed in- 
formation. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Please send full information about Supervised 
Story Writing, at no obligation to me. 
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If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 
Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 


pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
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STORIES YOU CAN SELL 
by Laurence D’Orsay 









is a ‘“‘best seller’? among those who seek careers 
in authorship. It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 
and NO THEORY. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
ee 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Both books, carriage prepaid.......e00. $5.00 
(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph them, 
if desired.) 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt decisien. 
New writers particularly welcome. 















Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 
or send for Catalogue. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D., Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















































my writing, that this first story submitted should 
win your approval. 

This story was originally written as an exercise 
to present to the Portland Manuscript Club, of 
which I have been a member for a number of 
years. It was well received although it was in 
quite a different form. 

I changed it so that the criminal became a 
relentless, cold-blooded murderer, who failing in 
his first attempt comes back to finish the grue- 
some job, with premeditation and thought for 
every conceivable detail so that he will not be 
involved, however. 

I am an old subscriber of your magazine and 
its guidance and encouragement has meant a 


great deal to me. Harry M. Lounssery, 


3204 S. E. 26th Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. 





Sir: 

Here are some news notes from NYC: 

When a young girl, Ritchie Cooper, walked 
into the office of Ralph Whitney, Cosmopolitan’s 
art director, without a letter of introduction, 
but with a portfolio under her arm _ con- 
taining samples of her illustrations for a small 
Middle Western magazine, it took but a few min- 
utes for Whitney to order material from her! She 
is now one of Cosmopolitan’s regular artists. . . . 
Competing against Argosy’s stellar line-up of head- 
liners, George Bruce copped two of the six awards 
for the best stories of the year! Bruce sold to 
Liberty the other week with a modern boy-and- 
girl air short, soon to appear. Richard B. 
Sale has sold MGM movie rights on his Simon 
& Schuster tome, “Not Too Narrow, Not Too 
Deep,” for $8,500. 

Major George F. Eliot, who does feature lead 
novels for the Thrilling Group, has just landed a 
serial with Liberty. . Doris Knight, the love 
story femme, off to England again, after cable- 
grams from London editors. Fred Painton, 
Hugh B. Cave, Preston Grady, Emile Tepper- 
man and James Duncan all down in Florida now 
—looking for a place in the sun. 

Wyatt Blassingame back from Mexico, doing 
scripts for the horror mags. . . . So that she could 
pen a true series on her experiences for Detective 
Fiction Weekly, Norma Millen, wife of the exe- 
cuted gunman, stayed with Beatrice Jones of the 
DFW staff, at her home, in secret—that is, until 
Walt Winchell found out about it and told the 
world. . George H. Lorimer answers lots of 
Satevepost fan-mail personally. ... W. C. Tuttle, 
the famous western story writer, pulls down 25 
grand per annum as president of the Pacific Coast 
Baseball League. . . . George A. MacDonald now 
doing book-length for Dell’s Public Enemy under 
house-name, Brian James Kelly. It’s a red- 
headed baby gal at the L. Ron Hubbards- 
College Humor buying from the slick biggies these 
days—Conrad Bercovici, Heywood Broun, Paul 
Gallico, Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, et al... . 
Theme-song for writers: “Check To Check.” ... 
Mort WeEtsincErR, New York City. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or frac- 
tion of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, including 
novels—the only service fee you pay. If salable, 10% 
commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, reasons given 
honestly by a well-known literary guide whose con- 
sistent percentage of results has yearly won the grati- 
tude of beginning and professional writers throughout 
the country; over 650 personal sales to the publishing, 
play, radio and movie fields. Advised resubmission 
is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

®@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, tota! commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

®@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 











P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 
The most ,Up-to- date text on_radio 
z “er ing. — a =o and How 
Peter Dixon. 
Includes 20 samples . , aia: Bice $2.00 from 


Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Name Your Poison!! 


What magazine do you, want to HIT? Name it—and 
we'll head you that way! Why waste your time in hit 
or miss writing when we can help you find YOUR 
MARKET? 

Our methods rush you to the SELLING POINT. One 
script may be all you need to start you towards SALES! 

This month we will give a free copy (value $5) of our 
copyrighted treatise to anyone submitting script for 
criticism-revision. Ask for free circular giving details of 
our services. 

READING FEES: Short-shorts, ae 3 for $1. 6,000 
words, $1. Novelettes (under 18,000) $2. Novels ‘(up to 
75 000) $5. Fee may apply as part payment for criticism- 
revision if neede % commission on sales. Reading 
fee must accompany every script. 


Editorial Office:Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western Office: P. O. Box 1837, Hollywood, Calif. 
(Scripts will be forwarded from Hollywood) 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS & Consultants 


Member: American Fiction Guild 



















































































My Check Fr 8 54024 Encloaed 


Frank Bunce, Green Forest, Ark., read the above 
words in my letter of Feb. 6th, 1936, enclosing 
latest 
$600.00. This new writer started working with me 
last September. Up to Feb. 6, 1936, I sold six of 
his short stories to the four first-class magazines 
at the right, for a total of $2,650.00; also sold a 
seventh to a “pulp” for an additional $150.00. Two 
of these “slicks” were stories Mr. Bunce had unsuc- 
cessfully tried and given up before starting with 
me; two more were completely rewritten in line 
with my criticisms and revision suggestions; the 
“pulp” sale resulted from an advance order I 
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Here’s what Mr. Bunce says in part in acknowl- 
edging my letter of Feb. 6th: 

“I wouldn’t be human if I didn’t express my appreciation for the three-figure checks 
from the better slicks which have come my way since I joined your clientele. 
some of these yarns you've been more than a sales agent or critic—youwve been practi. 
cally a collaborator! 












Z/ne Novels 


And Novelettes 
E. Gun Madnesd 
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A few of our 


short sale for 


story 















This New Writer Sold Six Stories To These Leading 


Your suggestions for plot development, 
many a limp one over the hump.” 


eneral-interest “slicks”; to 
b] 


three different “pulp” magazines.... 
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with active market requirements. 


IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER there is a 













of 











last year; if you’ve sold $500.00 worth 


My clients are regularly “clicking” 
popular markets, according to their individual abilities. During 
the first five weeks of 1936 I’ve sent clients checks for sales to 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
ELKS MAGAZINE and COUNTRY HOME among the 
AINSLEE’S, MODERN RO.- 
MANCES, TURF AND SPORT DIGEST, AMERICAN DE- 
TECTIVE and nine other “intermediate slicks” ; and to forty- 


particularly, 


nominal 


charge for my help 
and advice with your writing and selling problems 
v1 until we sell $1,000 worth of your manuscripts. 
This fee is $2.00 on manuscripts to 2000 words 
and 75c per thousand if longer. Books: 25-40,000 
words, $15.00 ; 41-60,000 words, $20.00 ; 61-80,000 
words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. Com- 
missions: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 


IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who 

sells occasion- 
ally, I'll handle your work on straight commission 
if you’ve sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the 


in last 


—., year, you're entitled to 50% reduction on above 
magazine reading fee rates. 
appearances. 


Send your manuscripts today—or write for free book- 
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let and market letter listing current editorial needs. 
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“Slicks” in Five Months—With Lenniger Help. 


Leading Agency Help Will Pay You, Too 


with the whole list of 


Whether you still have to make your first sale, whether you 
wish to increase infrequent sales or wish to reach better mar- 
kets, my fifteen years’ experience will be of invaluable help 
to you. I recommend your salable manuscripts to editors who have asked 
me to supply such copy. If your scripts are unsalable, I tell you exactly 
why—and give you constructive revision and replot suggestions in line 
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Three January novels 
by clients—two of them 
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First Novels. 
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